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CHAPTER I others Phe polreeman in the rabbit huteh 
at the top of the terraces unbent judicially, 
enema l is oa little difficult to know what and exchanged an. offtetal smile with the 
bys AS to do with voursélf when you have smart uniformed doorkeeper a little lower 
Xs . sf thore money than you want, even down; while a man who was shooting coals 
ry melties . 
ees though vou are twenty-one and can into a mysterious hole ino the gravel path 
bVast amount in the profitable looked up.as the coal still streamed from the 
f experience Doubtless my pat sack, with a friendly grin and the observa 
mpoverished to some extent by tion, You've been and gorne and done it 
manner in which T had sought this tinic, and no mistake, miss.”’ 
i for the last two vears; but the 
! { t the search failed to give me any ° 
m whatever The girl rose from her knees rucfully hold 
iy ring, While moodily deliberating ing out her litthe hands ler dainty gloves 
these courses it would be wiser to | were dusty and rubbed by the rough stone. 
I came slowly down the Law For a moment we stood gazing at cach other 
Court steps for my daily walk, a girl tripped in silence. T did) not know what to do, ot 
toward me. She made no impression whether Thad better do anything at all, until 
itthe time. The next morningghe TI chanced to notice that the banjo-case had 
| something which I supposed to bea been battered open, and that) some myste 
Perhaps Pregarded it rather lin rious litthe books, two pencils, a piece of 
ennuty. forthe girl glanced up, and swiftly India rubber, a parcel of sandwiches—one 


her way At intervals TI found 
ondering what color eyes she had, 
twas that the sweet radiance of her 
‘ununated the wide gravel walk as 
vith clastic step through a flock of 
pigeons The next time we met I 
her hair was a soft brown, and her 

t the tenderest hue to match. 


e 


further details obtruded themselves 
mewhat wistful vision. The brown 
surmounted by a dainty little hat 
vere two feathers sticking up 
like Mercury's wings. As the 

still warm, she did not require a 

ore a pink blouse, which gave a 
nt to her soft cheek The rest of 
together escaped my scrutiny or 
lescription. AIL T knew was that 
twhat it ought to be. Her little 
r along so trippingly that the only 
contrive to take in these details 
by one gate of the Law Courts 
r enter at the other, and then 
teps as slowly as possible At 
re gladdened with the pink 
the yvirl came nearer IT could 


| 


her face When we met (this 
poened one third of the distance 
nd and twothirds from hers) she 
with such bewildering speed 
not help wishing something 
mento make her move less like a 

Waa Spee ding o'er the plain 

®e 

happen at last. One blessed 
Il descended the fourth terrace 
ir terraces, with a break of two 
middle: if you are not eareful, 
forget the two steps in the mid 
irrowly escape falling on your 
Ind that the unknown virl was 
ny up the first \ stumble on my 


qd] not te take heed as to her own 


She struck her little foot against 


tops and fell with both hands on 

f the terrace, the banjo case gavly 
ty bum bumpetyv bump, untal 
bottom Phere we were, face 

ul brilliant sunshine, with the 
oom and wheeling about us (she 
crum} is she came along, and 

! Cornice so tame that ait usually 
t! bar case Io remember 
that a man was sharpening his 
tt to the right, while another 
ork of filling a barrow with 

tt imused The 

flevcate 1 pole is 

| t] tar 
} » ' 





had burst through the paper —three hairpins, 
a picce of ribbon, two biscuits, an official 
looking Blue Book, a fragment of what. is 
technically known as ‘ plain sewing,’’ and 
several other articles reposed in a disorderly 
group upon the path 

“Allow me,’’ T said hastily, ‘Sto repair the 
damage occasioned by my stupidity.’’ As a 
matter of fact, IE had not been stupid; but 
under the glance of those bright eves it 
seemed to me that in dragging the banjo 
case's miscellaneous contents to the light of 
day Twas guilty of a gross breach of propri 
ety, which could onty be adequately punished 
or atoned for by penal servitude. TP sprang 
down the steps, and began to carefully pack 
the various articles inte the banjo case Put 
it was the task of Sisyphus over again. No 
sooner had TP rotled one article up the hand! 
of the warming pan arrangement at the top 
than it ran down. Even when Thad packed 
half the things, the only way PF could prevent 
their running out again was by keeping on 
hand (fortunately TL have big hands) on them, 
and then swimming round, as it were, to col 
lect the others I could have made progress 
in this way had it not been for the fact that I 
felt crimson all over with confusion. Tf PT put 
one thing into the banjo case some demon of 
perversity immediately inspired four others 
to come out, and T might, without having had 
recourse to hydraulic pressure, have con 
tinued this vain strugyule for the rest of my 
life, had not a sweet voice remarked Iam 
very much obliges] to vou, indeed, but don’t 
vou think T had better help vou? We 
there was a ripple of laughter in her voice 

we are taking the whole world into our con 
fidence, and that pigeon over there ts trying 
to make off with my India rubber 

I pursued that ungrateful pigeon for twenty 
vards before he took wing and soared up on 
the roof of the building Fortunately, the 
India rubber proved to be too heavy for his 
carrying capacity, and To caught it as it 
dropped from the feeble grasp of the bird 


° 


ty the time T returned to the banjo case 
with my spoil it was closed Its capacious 
interior had swallowed up everything, and it 
lavon the ground with the air of a cormorant 
which has overeaten itself and is: sleepals 
conscious of the fact While endeavoring to 
pack the things into it I had noticed on the 
cover of one of the books the words, Rivers 


Shorthand School It immediately occurred 
to me that, for some reason known only te 
herself, this bright, beautiful girl was ertd 
ing t} n t ' 7 t i r 

oO 1 thy , et rit r ‘ 


: eee ee ee ow ee ee | 
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T picked up the banio case and banded at 
to the girl If this thing had been a stery on 
a book instead of really happening, DP should 
have raised my bat with airy grace, tucked 
the banjo case under my arm. and accom 
panied the unknown te the shorthand school 
as a matter of course Itscemed te mie, how 
ever, that the girl would think me acadif I 
presumed upon this chance opportunity ef 


making ber acquamtanmce.  Ptowoas the hardest 


thing inthe world to de qothin boat DT ochiel 
it, Simply comtinuime my way te tl Strand 
at arate which implicd that my one of tin 
life was to reach the print ites twee cond 

e 


When T turned to look round, the girl still 
stood on the topmost terrace dusting her 
gloved hands Phad at not been for that part 
ny glance I should probally have avorded 
the Law Courts in future and made my way 
to the river by another road She moved 
through the iron yateway, and the world 
suddenly became gray, dull, worthless, the 
iris hued necks of the PPUZOOns Coss lteo shim 
mer; they were mere awkward, waddling, 
ungainiv, greedy fowls, whose fitting destiny 
would have been a pie, their toes propoeting 
through the crust; the gardener resumed his 
task; and the policeman at the Strand end of 
the inclosure regarded me with the look of a 
man who is) bent on arresting a possible 
dynamitard 

My mind was made up T weurled geo te the 
shorthand school in) poverty stricken garh 
and learn that mystic art of “curves struck 
by lightning '" if it Cost me my reason 


° 
CHAPTER 
~ HAT dyou want? he asked, sternts 


surveying omy compe w that shabby 
tweed suit and adi repout thle looking slouch 
hat 

If Lhad told the truth DP should have satd 
that the only inducement which could poet 
suade me to face my ageressite, pimple faced 
Interrovator Wats the clestre tee krmow ein 
Pretty Girl whe sat oon the other srde of the 


room looking at me wath unused eve 1" 
which there was a faint gles of recounition 
She seemed puzzled to understand low the 
well-dressed youth of vesterday 1 ring 
adventure could have iddenly recemved sea 
knockdown a blow at the hand of Fate as to 
necessitate his appearance im sucht t 
ing varb: for Po tad caretully clommed on 
colele st stit of clothe i uit | etvie Tia | 4 ive 
when wanderimy about tl beast) bend 
London at might Plier ivy One 
whatever tor me to votot | Posed tot 


sometime satdered 


Sincerity Sites vest 
taken the comerete } 

come into contact t I’re tt (, 
now, at the I t | 

hat po diane) conptreontiny 

aabsourt thort Whice 

coat and at rath eoritat 

me with «a wlar 


Semone y | rete 


better would ! ! 
mighty intellect om the tusk ! 
@ 

The pupils of R ! hert! 
met oimoa rather 
up there fliehts of stau HI i 
house itself wa ’ ft oie tua j 
eross beamed buted rit 
to be met witl oer 7 t ' 
It had all thew nyventet ' 
tury rt liarmes 
small to t ! 
there wi ‘4 
pale faced st nts at I 
est ther ] | t } 
hat f 
Sara tC; J | 
‘ i 
thet i 


te. ee + ee — a ee me 
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the eveof a Nero, and an unpleasant mouth 
varnished with poimmted teeth but his fern 
was shaht, and his authority depemded mainly 
upon the facility wath which te found out the 
weak spot rm each of bis pupils aivel evens 
diately proceeded to flick ition tl raw 
Spinx was particularly prosperous ato th 
juneture, and able te afford bimself the 
luxury of Det rude to a poorly 
stratuyret It hack occurred to me that afl 
dressed inoiny ordinary style the proprreter 
of the shorthand selool would toumedatel 
become suspicious as to omy obypect > cladoan 
my present “rec rOw Costume thete wa 
really no reason why he should mot regard 
meas a boing condemned to carn my carl 
bread when Po had paimfully acquired the 
rudiments of his black art 

After some haggling with Spins. im comsid 
eration of my poverty he agreed to allow me 
to roemainias a pupil oon the conditron that fd 
paid a guinea im advance for eight lessons 


“Any ordinary being said) Spin. con 
temptuousty, “would learn shorthand mn six 
you are evidently from the country, and 


slower witted than most people, so DP well 
throw you in two more lessons af you bras 
your exercise books from me 


At this insolent outburst of expr on 
of pity my youthful blood rose te tor 
pitch To owas about te seme the over 
bearing pigmy by his lank har and ben 
the back of bis) head apaimst the black 
board, when LT eaught The Pretty Girl's eves 
fixed upon ome with friendly interest, and 
unhesitatingly accepted Spinx'’s maynitcent 
otter Ithink our aversion must biave beeen 
mutual, for, after the preliminaries wer 
arranged, Spinx put a number of questions te 
me skillfully adapted to wound my feeloungy 
He obtained such contradictory reply bieows 
ever, that for once inthis life he was battled 


and positively disappomted when DP hanes 


him over the money for the lesseoms, at the 
ie time an xrousty Pisistinge: pom a recent 
for the  anmveunt Vou wilh geive ome ‘ 
reccipt Psard simply, oweon't you? 2 tia 
ilwa been told te yet a receipt for ever 
thritise  beececatnse on See, When vou conpe ft 
tl contr people are wicked enough t 
Hpor var 
! m visthl wn 1 at 
hthreatened te rob him of 
Ptormentioge me, Dut prenipet treat 
1 ewe pt Ll carefulls pout ! 1 rrevled y 
} produced a tiirniy | 
F or hms 10% that 
rot pr ' thie 
t ! firey i Hi 
) Lrtieled tiltepen 
eof ty. { ‘ 
Poporeodu pp 
| | , 
' ' ! 
i| ‘ ! 
ca 
{ ‘ 
' 
i 9 ‘ 
F ‘ P 
P ' 
{4 
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having kept the mew pupil standing so long, 


tos surely mathing 
fler him a seat 


nut 


Comimpean ¢ 


Spink reddened to the ty 
} sped nome the other pupal 
tan titteredd audibly 

Treas ! tiation 


of h 


> within bre 


curtesy te 


hatchet 


, 
rive 


nwhich Tnow found 


reduced 


teomy 


proper 


t t nsulted by the contume)lrous 
\ tocol omy Upposed prove rty 
aryl " is that] it ment to The 
Pretty Coit couple of yards away from 
balblackbeard, on which Spanx, with 
a fa t rt f lenge practice, tracedcurye 
andl clots and clash tremely ressermbelinags thee 
mark {t , ate rteeberpatedd Deluweleattle shen 
rt tenenabels nto anoimk pot and Laborrousty 
raw mw roa sheet of puaper in this 
mtiame« ! \¢ ! Sprit ‘ hicroylyplics 
were whroyte and thre Dear belack Hhis re 
marks te the rest ef the pupils were net 
tended for tm Iwas twhomintoushy piven 
the alphabet te yy ott laboriously ino my 
loulble ru L dittder Deewek 
There 1 lheom many forms of torture 
' rte the Spanish Inquisition, North 
\ riot dtedian wid Various cannibal 
tr Prat f all the comeetvable anguish 
melon t i the first hour of a first short 
ated ' ! urse, the werst 
° 
l ' rsaite foro Pres | aowethon 
ee ! { Udy Drett (eit ated beeen 
wut f oath atenpeespebvens f svenypeatl which 
vt peresboal ‘ keel obey tN Ute ntsc betas 
\iy rfelt vt fort bewed terrnneed white 
bee fener: Sypent telele peptaemampecead thre de " 
wr or ned tl ten Ty prpfeorenpeed pyye thrat 
ited , n vith cnmethaing —¢ 
t rreow pornin i roanner papliedt 
that tl methine else would be very form 
ta! ' | When be tured awiey te scold 
ft thea pougoal The Pretty Gord spoke 
t oo fer thee feest trove thot oeormnnay if | 
vere vou. DP would practice a little te might 
' iid Pra few chavs your wall five ot qquate 
easy, com t be disheartened 1 was net 
Ht ao mititem Spinkwes Gnsubted: me a matipon 
titnn wday the reward was so great that d 
lel etneduane fer ca Carne 
As The Pretty Gotrl yathored up ler thrituy 
rid followed) the others out. the room ste thad 
loritiod bey ther prresenec teedehomdy Deccan 
me ened cenapty Lok ong IL went back te 
(ora Jon and critically cxamuned myself 
Nooo dae stell retammed ats customary 


compe w beat 


thiatrabocey cenit 


hivne 


Perkins 


may 


man proked up the tweed suit wath an air of 
wiist Perkins os rather a bore scone 
tities Shall Toyive these te seme poor 
colyypne in? Ive required with delicate con 
tempt when handing me my smoking packet 
Not for mation Treplied 
Perkins solemnly retreated to the pountrs 
It Master wears those things again Powe 
it tomy self respee te give warning, be said 
to Mis Grump, whe pretends to look after 
thre tens 
It is miyvsternous, Mr Perkins reyormed 
Mis. Girumiyp “T osympathizes with your 
himprehenmstons myself 
® 
CHAPTER U1 
4 \Il | ey miata. because DP bad 
| nt mother sphere, that I 
‘ thee t ht oof omy former lite 
Trl biter thatrt was absolutely 
ewe \ Postrenatel ontinue to mix with 
tv oa late »oon vr to. ayn freon "the 
' It a) il soot curves ane angles 
wl eal much oot may tie chariny 
th has \ttert mdoor third lesson, a 
Tolevcel f tin de twoon Spink and myself 
I omever | miy toermrenter woatheout 
eNpel bostrot fesite te Decanmne a 
North A | moaned scalp tan Ihy 
t! tim | vpended three pounds on 
Ss] \ ! i t ‘ an | kKorow whether Dn 
hracl ter 4 14 th } | r rovarad 
i n steer anpnnuret Twas con 
’ it her pup rather liked one 
{ throm tek oon h terest 
! thie te Prack tor the 
| tat " Natu ul 
‘ for that kKinel of tk 
ane ! ! t 
I Prett, Goat iil Itle t \ toa 
con | my nel 1 toy 
but Ton LP othat whem Spx wanted t 
m ! it three pristee hy ttet | hic 
that istdle Which turned) his complenton t 
t! j { Pyereonm Phuad ever beheld on any 
huuatnnat rite tates AS tits prissed Turew 
! anit \ thin firmed Doe site a dno tow 
Meek In vain Mrs Gsrump prepared 
tasty t | they were returned te her 
{ 1 and mrourmfully che 
! t pantry Perkins regarded 
rit Tassyat 
‘) Phe Pretty Garl dtd mot « \ 
tot | ! lo for her customary 
’ vA back to way Joan cal 
' forchodimngs yeresse dt 
\\ that led net tend t 
that J Pnever 
{ t rturtsns 


THE SATURDAY 


dously ex: lusive on exceptional men are allowed 
within their pore I have told Alice Aytrsle 
ne of their great 4 that you are exceptional! 
booths free thee gelevcormine f your views and the 
HHOney YOU Possess ] ar tot quite lear myself as 
to the tenet {tt hire liane but believe they 
en rf | e of latch-keys 
sued Miaahatona We ite You had bette 
auswer th pootoant smelt me a abwout ‘it 
hour aff Ma awh 
It was just like those idiots at the club to 


votalking of me to Margaret Perk yes that 


was the reason why she put two dashes under 
the word “' at in lver detter Jelidd not wasnt 
to ygotothe Fre Lsanne what were they to 
me. oor Fo te them’ Muahatmas failed to 
mterest mi o did latch keys: ne girl who 
has once realized the discomfort of carrying a 
latch key would want to doit) again But | 
felt so depressed that To was delighted tea 
receive Margaret note, and attired myself 
nas woryeous ramment as the exigencies of 


evening dress permitted Phe orchid inoimys 
buttonhole was anew kind to which the fel 
lows at the club had not vet caught on ] 
felt convinced that) Margaret would) appre 
ciate dt, although ber appreciation: mattered 
cy Tuttle tee ove 
Margaret mick fooar optysnedieou attenapt 

cluriny the first) coun ter fired out why PE hiad 
net called ino Bryanston Squire Lately \fter 
these fitted le atfleeted ter believe that I 
vishedl te ceunntycle omvethingw tee ber ued wa 
net te be diverted) from: der purpose Daw om 
rome Talat uttitured When we were heft 
dome an the crawing room Cher mother Thad 
one Uupstaus te get ready for the Pree 
Lanes He looked at me very serrously 

Goh, Pek, Ded she said, shaking: het 
pretty bead at mie, Pam disappomted 

Whi ? 

Texpected vou ted mrpe there peorpnanntne 
nae hay med J ‘ant find out whether 
you've dame itor pet Dock, why don't you 


fallan dove? You shouldn't get to think that 
people wantonly your money? 
It topity there arent more people Tike 
yon pon thee world,’' I said vlevomaly 
Sle Vrcvke  Dvet head It was a renved 
Niany Vecurs apo when we aureed te be trends 
wasm'toat, Diek 7"! 
Dovodeled 
TL asked vou te come tonight, Dick 
booamse Pimovery happy, and want to make 
ono ose, tee. Powant to embrace the whole 
world Dick, Dam going te be married: and 
all the gowos fading outof my mews because 
vou Took seo unbiapyps Thad such a surprise 
for vou, too, and Pwanted voute enjoy it 
® 
Myo comsetence smote imi Phe beggar 


cant be good enough for vou. VMiirgaret, whe 
ever hie 1s P 


Why, Dick’? str cealoan aimazed tomes, 
Pino net worthy to tre lis shoestring Iles 
a hera 


Ih ll letter TOMA Se fer Veo or I 


shall make atomy business te look after him, 
} answered Phe happiness mn her sweet face 
broucht allanv own trouble back to me with 


renewed fores 
You don't ask 


me formy other surprise, 


Dick. Don’t, don't look se unhappy. What 
is It 
Htow could) Ptell her that) Powas erving for 
the moon Pturnecd my tace away from the 
prits my Miircaret s ove her soft hand touched 
mv shoulder, and TP gazed at the hearthrug, 
feching a wild impulse te rush away into the 
micehit canned dived 
O}) Trick! | it Then softly, 
Dick, Tim seo vricved Isnt) there any 
chanee for vou Oho my poor, poor Dick! 
Her mother returned before DP had time to 
Wathlow the Lamp oim my throat “Hadn't 
veut better det mre ott? T] stievested al 
hall de fost) arom all those wild women 
Phere will be a good many men there to 
night," iad Mrs. Carter, placiddy “You 
really want rousing, Dick 
° 
When we reached tl bree Lanee Clals the 
outside was thromeed wath footemen, Tike thre 
Poon cette emiran ofatl itreomatirst might 
\ tha ittad int e thunderce up. the 
tare. ! urbe 1 doweath | tiushieabdsy 
dressed girls and long harred poets, wath here 
mel there a com shaven actoror literary lien 
amved dias Dieonne Twas the only cubs there 
Why. vou ean't tell a Free Lanee vir 
fromm any oethies 1] | ind ote Margaret 


When we reached the top oof the sturmrecase 


Pve never been able te tind any differ 
ene vd Margaret except that some of 
them work But. Pack, Pim going te show 
Vouomiy surper Noa Mement Wiarit in thy 
commer until thes tation is over, and we'll 
lowok for yt 

The 1 tat 1 ouniike mest) recitations 
cme te arene vat hast It was all about aa little 
bow who ram away t bond persuaded the 
rude, reweh, untutered muarmers with whom 
he foregathered to do without rum and 
tolbrace md vive him the monev thus saved 
noorder that he might become a omisstomary 

Now for omy ryprine said) Maryvaret 
ryipeatrentts Phere he comes ] da se 
want veut ke het \ her friends call 
her T} Pretty G | t she st the lowe 

twirl 4 . 

\\ | nin 

ih 
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EVENING POST 


The Pretty Girl came toward us, and cor 
dially held out her hand to Margaret. ‘* How 
do you do, Margaret?’’ she said. ‘‘ I'm get 
ting on so well with my 

Then she saw me 

My cousin, Richard Armitage said 

Margaret You've often heard me speak of 
why, have you met before ?’’ 
Ve ea," said) Miss Aynsley 

not expect to see Mr. Armitage here 

I must go to mamma,’’ said Margaret 

suddenly, after glancing up into my face 

Mr. Armitage will look after vou, Alice; 
there's a on the baleony out 
there 

I offered my arm to Miss Aynsley. She 
placed the tip of one finger on it, and we 
went to the balcony under the moonlit sky 


but IT did 


lovely seat 


e 


In the vestibule below the band of the First 
life Guards discoursed sweet strains; high 
above in the soft grav blue air a majesti 
moon swam slowly into sight; the balcony 
was deserted: my eves sought the ground; I 
dared not look Upon her face, but stood, with 
clasped hands, waiting for The Pretty Girl to 
peak 
What does it: all mean?’' she asked. 
Mr. Armitage, is this a joke?) Why did you 
masquerade at at Spinx’s? Why ? 
I tried to speak, but my tongue twisted 
round my teeth, 
Prick vou Know mic 


No 

Why cid vou do at? Why have vou se 
patiently put up with the consequences of 
your freak Jer vou Kiow her voice was 
maddening in ats angelic qoity ‘do you 


know T have lain awake cudgeling my brains 
how to obtam a situation for you? 

bor mie For me?’ 

Yes: for vou Iwas trying to send you 
as under gamekeeper to Bolitho Towers, ty 
cousin's place. TP thought vou would be se 
much happier there than learning shorthand 
You know you haven't the slightest chance of 
learning it.’® 

Phate it!’ DP burst out vehemently. ‘1 
should like to smash Spiny 

Phen why did vou go there 
waiving the question of the 
Spink for the time being 


?) she asked, 
demolition of 


because T love you 
Mel” 
Yes—you! The tirst moment I saw you 


when you tumbled down and upset. the 


banjo case 
“And vou followed me?’ 


“No: Tsaw the name of the school on one 
of your books. [hoped to be near you, that 
was all I thought you were a poor girl. I 


wanted you to love me. T love you with all 
my heart and soul. Can't you understand ? 
Won't vou forgive me? You came just as I 
Was railing at my purposeless life; there was 
nothing im it; it was all empty, empty, 
empty. You came and filled it with light, 
and music, and joy. Don't go out of it; don't 
turn away from me!” 


From across that awful gulf of silence 
between us reached her silver voice. ‘‘And 
you've suffered? How thin’ you are! I 


thought you were starving, and wanted to 
help vou without being known." 


yom!’ 

“Ves: and—and She hesitated a 
moment, then bravely continued, ‘*T hoped 
that you — would —not—become — a— game 
kee per. 

“Why ?—why ?—why ?—”’ 

Again her silver voice reached me. ** Your 


tablets?" She took the little ivory page and 
pencil and dashed off a few words in short 


hand Go down to Mr. Spinx to morrow 
and ask him te read it te vou and the whole 
class. Now, please take me in again.’ 

When we rejoined Margaret she looked at 
mem alarm ‘Dick, vour eves are blazing 
You're not ih? 

Mr. Armitage will be better able to tell 
Vou te morrow said The Pretty Girl “In 
the meantime, Margaret, he might get me an 
let loos are my one frivolity 

After The Pretty Girl had gone home, I 
walked down to omy confidant, Father 
Thames, and communed with him till day 
light At nine o'clock Twas waiting outside 
the school, my coat buttoned tightly over my 
White t Phe pupils looked wondering|s 
atomyv varnished shoes and black trousers 
One of them asked aif T were going to a 


funeral, the others surveved me curiously 


e 


When Spinx took his place at the black 


bourd Mizht To trouble vou for one 
moment I asked 
What is it? Spinx demanded, looking 
atome for the first time 
Phe contrast to my usual attire nearly 


struck him dumb 
of water 


He gasped like a fish out 
Furned waiter?" he inquired 
Miss Avusley requested me to give you 


this to read out to the class,’ | said, handing 
him the tablet 

He glanced at The Pretty Girl's place and 
saw that it was vacant Oh, a message 
Very well (sive it to me 

He looked at me then grimly read out the 
words on the tablet, without a word of com 
! it, te the expectant clas 
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Wisdom of Young Sages 


THE HUMOR OF CHILDR; 


DEFINING BY EAR.—A teacher rer lested 
each scholar to give a sentence cor: " ‘ 
the word ‘‘toward.’’ One boy. a 
years, evolved: “I toared My pants Bee 

Double LATENESS.—Manager (t., , rrand 
boy half an hour late): ‘ John, how \. jy eae 
are always late in arriving, and aly oy< oe 


first to leave?"’ John: ‘‘Weel, sir. y 


a Wadna 
hac me late twice a day, wad ye? 


A BUDDING PHILANTHROPIS1 


> 7 Mother 
“What did you do with that medi ip, the 
Doctor left for you?"’ Small boy 1 heard 
there was a poor boy ill in the back street 


and I took it round and left it for hin) 


SAKCASM ILLUSTRATED. —Visitor 
I wish to ask you a few questions Sam 
“Yes, sir’? Visitor: “Tf T give you the 
sentence, ‘The pupil loves his teacher. 
is that?’’ Sam: ‘' Oh, that, sir, is sar, 


sam, 


what 
ism.’ 
THE WEAKER SEX STANDS Toor rier 
“Which do you love most, your papa or your 
mamma?’’ Little Charlie: ‘I T Joy, papa 
most Charlie's mother: “Why. Ch irlie 
I thought you loved me = most.’’ , 
“Can't help it, mamma. 
hold together.”’ 


Charlie 
We men have to 


A DEADLOCK IN) THE Hows Mam 
ma.’’ ‘* Well, Freddy ? “You whipped 
me Jast week for whaling Jimmy Watts, and 
papa whipped me yesterday ‘cause Johnny 
Phelps walloped = me."’  ‘ Well? I'm 
wondering, mamma, what'll happen some 
time when it’s a draw.’’ 


Wry Sue Dipn'tr 
vear-old girl went 


LAUGH 
to a 


A little three 
children’s — party, 


On her return she said to her parents: ‘At 
the party a little girl fell off a chair. AQ 
the other girls laughed, but I) didn’t.” 
“Well, why didn’t you laugh?’' ‘ ‘Cause 


I was the one who fell off.’ 


Two or A KIND.—A lady gave her little 
niece a beautifully mounted stuffed kitten 
‘But, aunty, IT can’t take it!’ exclaimed 
the little girl. ‘* Why not?’’ ‘ Because I've 
yot some little birds.’’ ‘ This cat won't 
catch your birds; it’s a stuffed cat! * But 
my birds are stuffed ones, too.’’ 


FISHING WITH FattH.—Boy (on the stump, 
who has been patiently watching the strange 


angler for about an hour): ‘‘ You ain't 
caught anything, ‘ave yer?’’ Stranger: 
“No, not yet, my boy.’’ Boy: “P'raps 


the reason is there wasn’t) no water in that 
pond till it rained last night.’’ 


GRANDPA'S ABSENTMINDEDNESs. — A little 
girl who was trying to tell a friend how 
absentminded her grandpa was, said: ‘* He 
walks around thinking about nothing, and 
when he remembers it, he then forgets that 
what he thought of was something entirely 
different from what he wanted to remember.” 


MokE Loving THAN If SEEMED. — 
Walter's mamma was very sick with rheu 
matism, and he was rubbing her arms, when 
she said: ‘* Walter, it is bad that 
mamma is such a trouble to you.’) Walter 
replied, cheerfully: * Never mind, mamma, 
if you are only just alive, we don't how 
much you suffer.”’ 


too 


Mr. and 
rnestly 


PREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES 
Mrs. Jones conversed at the table so 
that they forgot to serve Adele, the 
vear- old At last, in a break of |! dia 
logue, She said: ‘Mamma, please juss mm 
the salt ‘The salt, child? What tor’ 
“Oh, T might need it in case pay 
vive me any meat.”’ 
hynny 
nuld 


every 


Rocks J 
wish \ 


Home MADE PLYMOUTH 
Dumpsey: ‘‘Oh, ma, 1 
make me a pair of home-made trou 
day Mrs. Dumpsey (much x! 
“Why, darling?”’) Johnny Dum) Be 
cause the scholars all laughed at 
day that the teacher had to excu 
I've had a bully time fishing with | n 


BiGaMy PrRowmbirep.—'* Boys a 
teacher in a Sunday school, ** cat a 
quote a verse from Scripture to pre 
is wrong for a man to have two 
He paused, and after a moment ©! 
bright bey raised his. hand 
Thomas?” said the teacher, encour 
Thomas stood up and said, Neo? ai 
serve two masters."’ 


AN UNAUTHORIZED INVITATION ue 
sorry, Willie,’ said his) Suna. 
teacher, ‘to see you keep your oe 
the superintendent asked those why as 
to go to Heaven to rise. Don't you 
Heaven?” ‘ Yes'm.”” "TI 
didn't you rise?" "Cos he didnt mei 
right to tell me to rise, ma'am ; 


vo to 


Willie He ain't no Angel Gabric 
Tuk CONQUEST OF OPPORTUNT! 
pienic given the watfs of Chicage 


tarts was passed to two little ure! 


dently chums. One, whose mou 
full for utterance, and plate too Tu 
an extra tart, shook his head: ! 


neighbor, who added the tart t 
In a few minutes ! 
T } < Ps ’ ; ? } 
refuc ‘int ’ 
gre one Whereupor h 
heard giving him this adv 
take tarts, Bob, is when they ! 
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i hen the Tide is Coming In 


1) HLOW, love, our boat sails lighter, 
» ther, faster on the bay— 
y love, the sun shines brighter, 
warmer thro’ the spray 
v. love, the sky is clearer, 
d man seem nearer kin— 
Seven vou are dearet 
the tide is coming in! 


spring of life unending 
source of motion, dear!" 
the stream of hope ascending 

the depths of ocean, dear!" 
he heart of Nature beating, 

the throbs of life begm!"’ 
ind Heaven gladly meeting, 
i the tide is coming in!" 


.. love, your eves are brighter, 
r. warmer thro’ the spray, 
var laughter ripples lighter 
the whitecaps on the bay; 
; path no tinge of sadness, 
+ wake no shade of sin, 
: hearts are filled with gladness 
on the tide is coming in! 
—Minneapolis Journal. 
eee 


The Lie that Tony Told 
1 KANCK OF A WOMANS LOWE 


/ Jlenvy Seton Merriman 


fil 


hye 2 HAD known Jacques de Kéroualles 
VF 2 at Fontainebleau years before the 
4 ‘pi var, and when he was brought 
St ee into my little field-hospital amid 


th riant vineyards of Marly-sur Seine, 
miles from the edge of the great 
< recognized me at once. It was 


ne: indeed, the dawn had scarce 
| the river below us was pearly gray 
ving light, as rivers are before 


tans,’ he cried joyously, for De 
Keoroualles was a merry soul He raised his 
ned hand in a little gay salute. I 
ih doubt he had fought bravely and in 
pmanner worthy of the old blood in his veins. 
He was wet through and covered with dirt. 
Ihe battle had taken place on the previous 
fornoon. and the wounded were conse 
, Jiowed to lie out on the fields the 
\! wight. “Le pettt jeune homme,” he 
‘ | ‘we meet again.’’ 
oe 


Then he fainted, with the smile on his tips 
Itus only in books that men die differently to 
they have lived. It did not take me 
ne to look at this gay vouth’s wound, cut- 
ting aay lis English-made linen, slicing the 
loth of lus rough uniform of a private soldier 
tthe Army of the Seine—a mere band of 
rs despite their grand name. [knew 
t iriste In it —not vet ordained a priest 
fought bravely through it, although he 
[the strength to hold his rifle straight 

t ita stippeort 
lsay atonce that the career of Jacques de 


Korou idles was nearly over 
. lenly ait all came back to me 
Pootonehlean and the happy, careless, reek 
fe in the old town where the very 
pavir tones are saturated with histoerv and 
the tread of those that made it 
| le Keroualles; Tony, Vieomte de 


il Raoul de Kolles, and half a-dozen 
t harum scarum fellows who made life 
laugh So we were nevermore to 
Koroualies’ merry nonsense song of 
urenadiers, that ended with 


ppom pom pom . 


H ‘on had we shouted the one-line 
the Rue de France as the slow 
rept up the sky behind the palace! 


° 


from the wounded man’s side and 
'tothe veranda of the villa, converted 
mporary field hospital A cavalry 
yay blue uniform of his immor 
with a short, fur-trimmed cape 
relessly back from the shoulder, 
lily looking down over the vine- 
He turned at the sound of my foot 
wok hands gravely I looked hard 
was Tony de Muy—a grizzled 
lic r 
he asked. He looked into my 
and then he made a grimace 
1 say nothing; [ see from your 


ryt 


lr 


way a half burned cigarette, and 

s attitude of gloomy reflectiveness 

su him a young man a few vears 

nd. yvlanecing at him, wondered 
‘sed as middle aged as that 

)tike allwomen'!"' he suddenly 


th his absurd French vivacity 
1 ius spurred heel on the tes 
cement ‘The devil take all 
rit"? 


ive as many as he can man 
sted, for Tl was young in those 


hittle wound I still carry had a 
vet 

mber my sister? ’’ Tony said 
TL nodded We had all been in 
lidemoiselle de Muy, and she had 
o keep us all in hand 


is fresh from a convent wher 


the army. What else could he do? As for 
me, I had always been in it, as vou know 
It is for our country, and Jacques was among 
the first. It is for our poor France that some 
of us fight for these Napoleons.”’ 

He turned and looked into the dim room 
where the cots were ranged in ranks —head 
and foot—the length of the floor 

“He thinks that she has kept her word 
he said; and I wondered how a few years’ 
service could have hardened him 

**And——?"’ 

“And she is fiancée to some Italian count 
—some scum of Rome—who doubtless wears 
high heeled boots and paints his face, as I 
have seen them."’ 

In his heat he spoke too loud, and Jacques 
de Kéroualles, lying in that quiet room, re« 
ognized the voice, though he could not pos 
sibiy have distinguished the words 

“Is that thou, Tony?" called out) the 
cheery voice from within, It was impossible 
to realize that these were the tones of a dying 
man. I have seen two die laughing —beth 
Frenchmer 

“Yes,"’ answered the man by my side 

We entered the room tewether De 
Kéroualles smiled when he saw us side by 
side, Tony de Muy towering above me 

“See you—Tony,"’ he said, with a sudden 
change to gravity which had always been 
characteristic of him. English people —and 
there are always a few living at Fontainebleau 
—thought De Kéroualles very French——* See 
you—the good God wants me. What will 
you—we must be satisfied."’ 


o 


Tony held his lip with his teeth and made 
ne answer. 

“Tf Tcould have seen Reéncée,’’ murmured 
the dying man with a wistful look at me In 
books men invariably seem to die satisfied 
In my experience they have always wanted 
something TF could not give them 

“Le petit jeune homme looks grave.” he 
said. “Ah, ves, TE know! We were te have 
been married, won amit, that is all’ 

Then he lay still for a minute or se 

“T wonder if she loves me," he said in a 
weaker voice, with a calm assurance chara: 
teristic of his nation, which has ne awkward 
ness where we are self-conscious and shy 

“Not a doubt of it,’ answered Renee's 
brother steadily 

And the dying man’s eves lighted. If I 
could tell all that T have scen compassed by 
a woman's love behind her back | should be 
disbelieved The best stories are untold 

**At last?*’ w hispered De Keroualles 

“At last!"’ was the unflinching reply 

“Tell me.”’ went on the dying man, ** did 
she say so?"’ 

**YVes.”’ 

“What did she say?"’ 

The Vieomte de Muy looked in’ my face 
and breathed heavily. As for me, T looked 
out of the window 

“Did she sav she would be comtent te 
marry me?’ 

* Yes—quite content 

“And more—bevond, EF mean? All of it? 
Iam the last of the De Keéroualles.”’ 

And I heard the first catch in his breath 

* Yes—all cof it, answered De Muy, whe 
had two little sons at home, in the South 

‘She wanted that alse? 
Yes—she wanted that also! 

There was a silence Phe sun was now 
rising behind the pine trees on the other bank 
of the river Its golden light showed that on 
the fac ce oft Jive qyiles de Keroualle sw hic h bh ul 


net hitherto been noticeable He was dving 
ef an internal bleeding which art was power 
less to stop He looked at me 

*So—/le petit feune homme,” he said with 


his wonderful gavety, “vou see life has been 
worth the living —after all To have won 
that —although it is se soon Tost 

Pony de Muv was looking at me across the 
eot with an expression which reminded me «of 
my first operation 

Jacque s de Kéroualles did mot at fal tk avain 
and the smile slowly chilled. as it wer th 
his waven features De Muy farted for s 
time to realize that his friend was dead 
Then he suddenly perceived it, and bos grim 
face relaxed 

‘God forgive me,’ he muttered, and 
pressing my hand he strode out of the room 
His horse was awaiting him, and TP heard him 
clatter away to the front where the fighting 
had begun again The National Observer 


eee 
Weighing a Pencil-Mark 
QCALee are now made of such mice adjust 


ment that they will weigh anything, to 
the smallest hair plucked from the evebrow 
They are triumphs of mechanism and = are 


inclused in yvlass cases, as the slightest 
breath of air would impair their rt res 
The glass cases have a sliding dear, and as 
soon as the weight is placed in the balances 
the door slides down The halanees are 
cleared again and made ready for further 

by the pressing of a button, which slight 

raises the beams Two pole = {1 tw F ‘ 
equal weight can be pl , 

ned an autograph writter ' ' r 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 
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The World's Smallest Republics 


NATIONS THAT ARE NO LARGER THAN VILLAGES 


By WAL, 


Me pin 





BOUT a dozen miles to the north 
east of Sardinia is the smallest of 
all the little republics —that is 
the smallest in point of population 

Tavolara, says Mr. McAlpin in the Denver 
Republican, ms an island about tive miles 
long and of an average width of a litth 
more than half a mile. There are fifty 
five men, women and children in the litth 
republic: vet they elect a president every six 
vears and a council of six members, all ser 
ing without pay. Thewomenof Tavelara ge 
te the polls and vote with the men. and ever 
since it became a republic in rss all putelic 
business has been transacted without tur 
mol, and the two cleetrons thus far held 
have been as peaceful functions as se many 
tea parties When the Island of Tavolara 
was granted to the Bartoleon: family by King 
Charles Albert, of Sardinia, in rs 36, be Litth 
expected that in half a century the inhal 
Hants would throw off the voke of momarchy 
and take to themselves the right te be gen 


erned by themselves From 1836 te rss 
they were ruled by a King, but King Paul I 
breathed his last while writing bis will Hk 


had requested that none of his kin’ should 
succeed to the throne, and as mot ome of his 
relatives claimed the honor, the poople, four 
vears later. drew up a constitution, and 
Tavelara has been a very successful litth 
republic ever since. In rssy7 its independ 
ence was recognized by Italy and, ne 
deubt, other Powers would have recognized 
it also af they had known of its existence 


e 


The school books don't) tell us anything 
ihout the republie of Gaoust, which is an 
oversight. for Goust is, as te area the small 
est of all the little republi s Tt is) met micore 
than one third as large as Tavolara, although 
it boasted last year a population of one hun 
dred and thirty souls. Its an older republi 
than the United States, having existed simee 
igs, and enjoys the distinetion of beng 
recognized by beth Spain and France: 
(oust. with an area of about a mile, is cn the 
flat tep of a mountain inthe Lower Pyrenecs 
and has a pre stdlent selected by its counerl of 
twelve, whe are chosen every tive vears by 
the people The president is alse tax col 
lector, assessor and puclpe Tf his cheeisietes 
are displeasing te the people they appeal te 
the Bishep of Laruns, in the Spanish parish 
down the meuntamn side, and what the Bishep 
savs is law Caoust has ne church, mor clergy, 
man, ner cemetery 
churcines bevond the limits of ther country 
and when a death occurs among them the 
Teady ois slid dewn te ao cemetery in Ossan 
Valley below, where all baptisms and mar 
riages are performed 

The republic of Fremeeville is an island 
east of Australia and north of New Caledonia 


The poople worship im 


Its area is about cighty five miles, and it 

populatven five hundred and fifty. of whem 
forty are whites The island was onmee a 
colony of France, but in rszg it was declared 
independent. and the inhabitants at om 

athopted i republican constitution I hie 
gexvermment oom the hands of a presider 
ind a cemmerl of enuht elected by the pre pole 


black am! white) men and wemen 1} 
offices are held only by white miuale LT hie 
president last elected is ROD Polk. a mat 
of Tennessee. and a relative of Jame h 
Proolk. come cof the pores cents of our « ner 
lis There is a perfectly organized rep 
in the western part of North Cur 7 
although it practically imdeper . 
Pe th Strate mel National ¢ ernment t 
mever been recaouwnmizedd try foorecuyet Proower 
altheuy! t riddepectedenes ' ‘ rt 
Wat iknow ledved by our ye . . 
Washington It ! bent fa t 
theusand «af t tern brane! 
Cheroker Trelis ume known t 
Oualla Reserve tract omiprismng: tft 
tt} . and act als terphty qquat 
f tl richest valle aid of the Cold N 
State. Ivar sieetage t Chooma Leafta ar ( 
creeks I pore nh of 4 ' ’ ' 
is ele«t ' ry four ul Hie 
salar t five brurteedreced ate t i ‘ 
fhe it Washington on tl reqotabelie ! 
nes femur « ir relay extra 
@ 
When t f ibsent I t r ’ 
rmed —— F 
’ en , , 
Pus * | tt ’ 
‘ : , fy , 
’ { 


publi se hewel om which leah the Cherokee and 
the bnglish languages are taught, as are alse 


certam mechannal arts The Inclian citizens 
eof the Qualla Reserve are farm advance of 
thre pew whites whe live inthe surround 
ing ceuntey Thev are all law abiding 

@ 


Away up om the castern spurs of th 
\jernine Meuntarms, and spreading over a 
termtery thirty three square miles in area 
the queer Tittle Ttahan republie of San 
Marine, with a pepulatvom something I 
than six thousand, whe make delicious chee 
ued wine. that are always spoken of wut! 
respect tus gewernmed by a grand coun 
of sixty members whe are clected for If 
Of these. twelve are chosen as a sort of super 
Visery counenl whe decode questions that 


hang fire in the greater beats There are tw 
presidents — called captains regent ome oft 
whem ts appomted by the council of twe 

the other eleetod by the procgel The coubeaneet 
of advisers is compesed of a home secretary 
tminister of foremn affairs and a chancellor 
ef the exchequer on secretary of the tre ' 
The little regeatsl h moarmy of noe 7 


dred and fifty men, whese main coyplovn 
tS aS peolrcempen 

The city of San Marine, with a peoparliat 
of abeout ome thousand sever hundred onl 
mts. rene af the queerest old tows nt 
world It has undergeome Little or nes 
in five hundred vears The proopele clr 
ws they did when Columba set sail freos 
Palos, but few houses have bean fault thee 
then. the streets are just as stecp and marten 
ind there are ne shops within its limits It 
vou Want te geo shoppe or te pet ven sli 
cobbled, of te transact any other basi 
Ver must feet rt downte Borgod: San Maru 


the village abet twee mile way Sot 
Marine ts proud of bet antiquity She brew 
is a community mm the years. armed wo i 


republic im i634 
A Tittle bat) Larger om population, fat x 
times as Large om area. os that other halt 
French and half Spanish republic of Amederns 
sometimes called Ancdeorre It die moan 
slmverst omaccessitdle vallew of the boaastern 
Prrenees. between the Prenmeh  departonent 


ef Anege and Caladesra in Spain Sian 
Part come wav of gettimg tee Anelorta free 
bramee anel that us ly the River Bealins I 


reach it from Spann vou come down on mul: 
back over came of the mest cdhangerous fot 
peathes pre bocarespee Whem vou reach th 
ceMamtry Vet meet a tine COMET Tees prene pole 
robust, intelligent. brave cated Veewsqoatiabele 
Whese principal occupation os the cultivatrer 
ef frart and the mining of seme of the tioest 
trom amd lead depesits in the world 
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THE STORY OF AN 


SY FOIA SOI ASI 
BGG SEES 


CHAPTER Vil 


ith clay when > \ 
tele through Broder ane bounded 


im at the teleyerapel offic Mer Bur 
toon message tee Me Reokert 1 Was 
about seven weeks after bur omel Beate 
had arrived) tn Borrnacnyehoast 
Gof their letters Mer Burt heard pust ' 
much as Miss Steet cf tee te i i. 
hal sreswereedd the Pivite that he Paced 
dictated the rey bert Pharriet bial tras 
mitted ist + Thi ! ‘ he tl het pereper 
She had omitted, however, to mention as 
thing alent th ' rT t 5 t! ' 
genmtlenan bad weccurtedd ard ine fu 
comeea 1 tl fart that } that 
Mewate armel obo Act t ur 
theta ‘ {tl hacl re] 
When Eric had paid for : 
} } ‘ ‘ ta ! ? ’ ‘ 
lollarst ! Crutel t ! ' ? 
werdld tha ! - 
-_ 
When, therefore t vac put 
evening of t rival at Dhater HM 
! tis prt t = ‘ ' 
' ify ' { vith +} oT af ' +} 
ny beet : » canned totutreen ttl 
practiee a ! tite? f Es pen ket 
! k. they st | ent terms tu tl 
prreesye ! ! ’ a] trtust " ' pear 
tien Not thiat eather thetuht ef wing th 
ether Dec atine of puavert th hea cet anny 
thing of the kanel backs re tres tt 
Peecatrace fer ca reverent 
Perhap leat ht ‘ trvu t 
teady 1 Veniee if ‘ tr fw 
i ctv apes i 1 ! We ! hel ! t 
unit me Pee. Cam ' 11 practies 
may revive whem thre pres © tind a acty 
rom oom ebiargee cared tpt areye hat 
We cam live om very Tittle replied th 
Scot wote and ow don't want a rvant 
lean deo what uw wanted 
Ooh Beatrice, Beatrice ‘ ulated ba 
mieourmfully shat a fate Tha Pereotagebet ween 


1 What musery I 


poveor groel. ovay Pee cauatet Larter 
Dh arest h amswered fearlessly i 
have mever becom tsed te robes. and know 
mye thaannge calvcotat ompparnage rng Me net let ou 
give way te cdlespaar ' 

Hat fer the brave garls werds. bur would 
have undoubtedIy desparred The cnatlowek 
vas so black that ome could hardiv call him 

marediy fon at 

Ire mere y hanna theught the unfer 

timate Vouny man rs there any use in ke op 

TTC Te tring le med really, there 
toe vterbees h 

} " } ® ‘ ' ad thie hie ! au th 

iteperet corn thee La fter their arrival. and 

‘ te tl ifter makin 

jue t ne ty t that ot would 

teu t Pee ter Pbigwins 
Phe tmiuatter w lated tre tere tt peelroe, whe 
aed t onl tes at, Pout aady do thre 
P ‘ — 
| rw t! mod 
t ‘ was te 
' t ‘ ’ e il 
‘ ‘ riot otthvers 
but wa i Kin 
\ t t tl 
\ Se | 

{ { ae i 
\ tter 

' ‘ t ! t 
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glonn Eric was just beginning to feel the 
eV ripoff certammty round him the cer 
tainty of farlure whentwothings happened 
Phe landlord applied for the rent for half 
i vear, new tong overd The scale had 
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POST 


to fulfill his 
He had per 


The tor Harck astle took care 
promise of witnessing the will 


suaded Susan to inform him when Mr 
Robinson arrived, and was in immediate 
ittendance 


The Doctor was standing near his patient's 
chair when the lawver was ushered into the 


bedroom by Harriet Steet At her grand 
father’s desire she had unwillingly gone 
down to meet him on his arrival, and had 
left Gregory alone with Mr. Burton 


My dear fellow,’ said the old gentleman 


hastily just tell this attorney I want to sce 
him alone—alone, do you understand ?"’ 
All right, my dear sir, Tl tell him,” 


replied Doctor Hard astle, with a smile 
Tell him to insist!’ exclaimed the sick 
man 
\ moment  afterward—for 
quickly back—the door opened, 
Steet and Mr. Robinson appeared 
When the introductions had 
made, the medical man motioned 
lawver to cross the room with him 
sindeow 
Mr 


plone 


was 


Miss 


Harriet 
and 


duly 
the 
the 


been 
to 
to 
Burton wishes to to you 
Gregory said meaning|y 
Ah’ ejaculated Mr. Robinson, and 
wandered toward Harriet, who was 
looking alternately at him and Gregory 
Phe lawver was a man of the world, being a 
capital of physiognomy, practiced in 
that surround the making of 
Hsof rich men, and well used to visit 
mye sick rooms on profe ssional business, and 
his experienced eve told him that no time was 
ip taking Mr. Burton’s instructions 
The, should have wired more urgently 
theoughet and J put) Lord 
tt'ements a vester 
done at 


speak 


his 


eves 


pucdye 
the citficulties 


the w 


ter beer Jest 


would have 
off and 
this business can he 


(shams se 
dav. however 
fortunately 
May I re quest the favor of 
conversation in private with my 
asked suavely, comprehending in 
and a bow both Harriet and Gregory 
Certainly replied the latter 
humor, immediately making 
Come along, Miss Steet! 


eetlee 
five minutes’ 
client?" he 
a glance 


with a 


yrim for the 


e 


Doe 
the 
with a 


ame ghastly, and she 
laid her hand back of her grand 
father’s chatr yrip like that of a 
drowning man clinging to a spar 

I oknew all about my grandfather's 
affairs said in a suppressed tone of 
concentrated fury ‘He has nothing private 
from ome! It is quite right) for Doctor 
Hardeasth with a sneer—"* to go from the 
room, but T shall remain! 

But, my dear voung lady, it is absolutely 
necessary that my client should see me alone 
ifter he bas expressed a wish to do so! 

Hy not! exclaimed Miss Steet, 

and T shall not leave him alone! "’ 

My dear madam, vour attitude may lay 
yeur conduct open to misinterpretation, 
sad the lawver significantly 

“What do vou mean? ’’ demanded Harriet 

Tdont wish to make myself unpleasant,’’ 

returned Mr. Robinson ‘T will, therefore, 


Harriet’ Ss) face 
on 


shu 


has 


ask vou, Mr) Burton, if vou wish to consult 
me privately ? 
Ido replied the old man firmly 
Phat is quite sutheient. Now, madam" 
and he approached Harriet and spoke ina 
Teow teomne vou have heard of charges of 
intimidation, and would not wish such an 
allegation to be brought against you ” 


started viol 


It may militate 
he added warning|y 


She nthy 
against your prospects,” 


You had better leave 


us ' The woman realized that further 
opposition was useless 

What ensued did not take place until after 
Mr.) Robinson had, according to his client's 
suggestion. shut the windows, drawn a 
sereen om front oof the door, and stuffed his 


peeket ] 


kevhole 
wehed at this last precaution 


andkerchief into the 


Phe lawver 1 


more than be had ever laughed during the 
lrawing up of a will 
Women are curious folk, sir remarked 


+! 1,7 


cool contractor 


\ I 


sententiously and when 
re dependent on them, and they are full 


ef whims, why, you have to take care! 
Dyetor Hardcastle and the attorney's clerk 
were called up afterward. The will was 


dulv witnessed, signed sealed and de posited 
ity the keeping of Mr. Robinson, 
teck it with him oon his return to town 


safe who 


@ 
‘The will did not reach town on this oc 
caston, because, when the cab containing 
Mr Retinsen and his clerk—Mr. Jackson 


drove thre 


yust 


up te station 


rn) tire 


at Bridgend, 
to witness the 
inte the tunnel 
into the ticket-office to 

they should have to wait, 


k with the pleasing intelligence 


Its occu 
pants were end of 
the tr 


The oe} 


rraguire 


ain disappear 


erk went 
: 

how long 

and came ha 


that th 


that the mext train left at g° 50 on the follow 
“g morning 
We must return to Mr. Burton's Mr 
k ns Heserved quictly and see where 
“ il ‘ mmodated for the night 
‘ \ If. Jackson 
. . ** , +} . ‘ 
\ Y TT vas spare 
NI Rol ‘ ' - thic 
. \ | h ed 
y + ; k t 
’ ning t i of the house were 
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roused. Mr. Burton had been tah. n als 
ingly il, and the old man’s gro Per 
through the cottage; he was evider ly in ron 
agony, and the kind-hearted lawy,, Portion 
ately volunteered to go for the Dy. tor. Ie 
ing the women folk to get hot » iter — 
other appliances ready. = 
But all human agency was of »., avail 
By six o'clock Mr. Burton's con): on oe 


hopeless, and by half-past six t) 
who had inherited his wealth jus: 
passed to the region where riches 
erty are unknown. 


old man. 
too late, 
and pov- 


e 


By nine o'clock Beatrice knew that her 
grandfather was dead. All the my mory of 
his cruelty—she had seew Micc Steet’s 
epistle, for Eric had not been able to conceal 
it from her, and she had believed it was dic 
tated by Mr. Burton—was swept away 

Eric, however, was still sm: ating sorely 
under the cruel letter of the Previous day, 
and even the news of the old man’s sudk 


len 
death could not remove the sting of his 


harsh 


refusal to do anything tosassist: Beatrice and 
himself in their extremity. 

“What is the use of going?’ the young 
man argued to himself. “‘Even if we had 


the money I could not bear to go inte the 
house of a man who could turn from his own 
flesh and blood in her hour of affliction 
Besides, I can’t even muster up the railway 
fare—not to speak of mourning. It would 
not be much respect to his memory for 
Be atree « to goto his funeral ina pink muslin 
gown! -and he gave a faint smile TH 
write—it will doas well. There is no use 
in hiding the truth from Hardcastle, [’]] 
tell him plainly why we can't come! 


eo 


‘Is this your doing, Miss Steet?” shouted 
Gregory Hardcastle, rushing into the dining. 
room of the cottage, where Harriet and Mr 
Robinson were sitting at breakfast on the 
morning after Mr. Burton's death 

The attorney, not a particularly 
man, had decided to remain until 
late client's funeral, and so save the long 
railway journey to the city and back 

“Is this your doing, I ask?’’ reiterated 
Gregory, waving a letter indignantly 

Calm yourself, my dear sir—pray calm 
yourself! "’ said peaceable Mr. Robinson 

“What do you mean, Doctor Hardcastle?’ 
she gasped. 

‘*T mean that it’s a confounded shame!’ 
the medical man exclaimed indignantly 
“ Listen to this, if you please, Mr 
Robinson ’’; and, sitting down, he read Eric’s 
letter, which was short, but very pathetic 
It told Gregory that they had no money—not 
even sufficient for the railway journey, and 
much less for procuring respectable mourn 
ing with which to appear at the funeral 
‘Above all,’ wrote Eric, ‘‘ I can’t think that 
the old) gentleman would have wished 
to attend his funeral "’; and he inclosed the 
letter written by Miss Steet, apparently at 
Mr. Burton's dictation. 

“It's a confounded 
Gregory Hardcastle. 
kept in ignorance of these facts. 1 
vinced that he never knew they 
these straits; and I am certain he never dic 
tated that letter'’’—and he glared defiantly 
at Miss Steet 

Mr. Robinson was equally certain in: his 
mind, and he had, perhaps, better 
than Gregory Hardcastle for his 
but he merely remarked 

‘Mr. Kenlis must come here at onc ; 

jut the poor fellow hasn't a_penny 
cried the Doctor 

‘We can remedy that,” rr marked 
Mr Robinson quietly, and smiling play idly 
‘Would you mind riding into Bric: nd with 
another telegram, Doctor Hardeast! 

“Fo Bescr*’ queried Gregory sharply 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Robinson mystcr!' ; 
and rising he went to the writing tale ane 
proceeded to write out a te legram 


strong 
after his 


shame!"’ repeated 
‘Mr. Burton has been 
am con 
were in 


own 
Teasolis 


soon 


It was partly in cipher, and is No 
directed to Eric, but to a certain Mr War 
burton who resided in Birmingha! 

° 

Shortly after eleven o'clock same 
morning a very unusual thing | ned m 
Doctor Kenlis’ house—one that had 0" 
occurred since Eric had taken | ssion re 
it—a very loud and imperious being 
heard at the front door 

Eric went to the door 

‘ Doctor Kenlis?"’ queried a man 

That is my name,’ answered ! 

‘May I step inside ?"’ 

The Doctor showed the strang: 

‘T come from Messrs. Warhbur es 
plained the young man re 

But Eric was quite in the dat! “ 
the Messts=Warburton might bx ; 

The visitor, however, was qu sada 

‘TT have been directed, sir, ' eae 
into vour hands at once—I n rit 
it that vou are Doctor Kenlis 
looking sharply at Eric ; 

Yes. replied the Doctor rau! 
Prav excuse me, but wl 
trusted with a msiderable 

I \ 

H > 
] s good-! 
KRenlis ‘ 1 I'm rat! 
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chock fall of work; ’’ and with 
ly withdrew 

turning of the tide. 

ure consisted of fresh, rustling 
“mounting in the aggregate to 
rod dollars. The letter was very 
is duly dated with day, month 
is stamped with the address of 
and Warburton, lawyers, and 


. , it the request of Mr. Robinson— 
«ted on behalf of the late Mr. 
ey remitted the money for current 
expenses, and requested that he 
th all possible dispatch, repair to 
\lr Burton's residence, as it was 
that he —Doctor Kenlis—should be 

the opening of the will. 

@ 
_ CHAPTER X 


the afternoon of old Mr. Burton's 
and in the dining-room of the 
party of six people was assembled 
\l nson and his clerk, Mr. Jackson— 
rapid traveling —Doctor Gregory 
Miss Harriet Steet, and Doctor 
Kenlis 
looked pale and sad, but the 
nt and the removal of absolute want, 
| been effected through the agency 
\ rs. Warburton, had caused her to 
nderfully 
assembled to read the last will 
ment of the late Mr. Robert Burton,’’ 
Robinson. ‘* It is extremely short, 
| not called upon any others of his 
she present, as only those gathered 
any interest in the will-—ecither as 
tors or signatories.”’ 
Hoarnct looked with unspeakable venom 
hot nd Beatrice as Mr. Robinson 
dto read the will 


ith everything of which I die possessed— 

property in land, and so forth—to my 

hters husband, Erie Kenlis; and I do so 

las proved himself by the letter he wrote 

king for Beatrice in marriage. to be 

at cleverness. I can safely intrust 

shin, knowing that he will take good 

vell as of my granddaughter, Beatrice, 

| loave my granddaughter, Harriet Steet, 

tre I donot leave ber money. It lavs 

vutothe devices of money-hunters if it 

that she has an independent fortune; but 
| let to Eric Kenlis to provide for.” 


fhe company round the table were each 
Herenthy affected, Eric being dumb = with 
ivoment, Beatrice with joy and relief. 

Oh. poor grandpapa—poor, dear grand- 

Pray he exclaimed, so soon as she could 
peal Then, regardless of all present, 
he throw her arms round her husband's 
neck wing,“ Then he did love you, Eric! 
\nd that crucl letter must have been alla 


Mr Robinson rose, smiling, and wiping 
Gregory Hardcastle was 
Crost trantic with delight, and clapped Eric 
he back, erving : 
| congratulate you, my boy!’? 
\nd Harriet—well, she acted quite unlike 


pectacles, 


ever else, for she went into hysterics. 
e 
here, my boy,’’? said Doctor 
HI tle that evening, ‘‘it’s only right to 
t ou've had a very narrow escape.” 
(recgory told him how Harriet had 


prevent him from sending the tele- 
Mr. Robinson. 
sas up to some artful trick,’? added 
Hardcastle. “* That woman is a reg 
I'm certain she had framed some 
setting the old) man to make her his 
s Only that the telegram went 
k of time the will would not have 
or in Mr. Burton's dying 
he might have got him to sign 
r leaving her everything. Any- 
ive tricd—you can tell that by 
wrote in his name! He'd never 
‘ten like that, feeling so favorably 
toward you as the will proves he 
twas this wonderfully clever letter 
isked Gregory. 
iazed at that,’’ replied Eric. ‘I 
( true statement of my affairs 
‘hat T had bought a practice with 
it, and that I had only a few 
lars in bank. Where was my 


Vv, T have it!” eried Gregory 
Satan has cut himself with his 
> time, and no mistake!”’ 
ire you driving at?’ 
evidently read him a lot of 
ot your letter! She pretended 
l made a big hit or something of 
I Suppose she had an idea of get 
man to herself, and so ousting 
Well, she has her deserts, but 
pity her! 


! 


Hardcastle had guessed the truth 

hed) Harriet returned to her 

ulkily accepted the twenty five 

lars a vearthat Erie allowed her 

: nild looking little minister, to 
t im was comparative wealth 


t Doctor Bailey's practice and 
‘ nas ; 
a Grevory, together with a \ 
rias 1 pair 
' 
: ‘ : 
h ) 
na t Pe r 
} 1 icl ’ 
hk END] 
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IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


By A S. Fletcher 


el 


SEANING his chin on his hands, 
folded together over the blade of 
the hoe with which he had singled 


one turnip-plant from another since 
seven o'clock that morning, Dick Garth stood 
in the centre of the field, a motionless figure. 
It was near noon, and the sun was burning 
fiercely in a sky destitute of clouds. 

He had gone up one row and down another 
with monotonous regularity for over four 
hours, and had paused more than once to rest 
upon his hoe, and stare vacantly at something 
immediately before him. After each of such 
reveries he had fallen to work again with 
renewed vigor, and now, as he slowly lifted 
his head and reversed the hoe in his hand, he 
made as if to lop away the next bunch of 
superfluous plants with its) bright blade. 
But ere the sharp edge touched the tender 
stems it was arrested. Dick looked across 
the field, attracted by the dismal note of a 
crow that had perched for a moment above 
the hedgerow. It swayed uncertainly over 
the topmost twigs of a tree, which the light 
ning had blasted into barrenness in a_ pre 
vious summer, a dusky speck against the 
steely blue of the sky, and beneath it the 
ghostly white of the boughs and silvery gray 
of the trunk, down the centre of which ran 
one long streak of black. 

Dick suddenly flung down the hoe. He 
faced toward the withered tree. °' 1 can't 
work, it’s no good,”’ he said, and walked 
toward the hedgerow. The hoe lay where he 
had thrown it. He plunged his hands deep 
into his pockets, and hung his head. His 
feet, cased in their heavy boots, left deep 
impress in the light soil, a yard of brown 
earth and green leaf separating each print. 
But at the foot of the withered tree he 
stopped. The crow uttered a final note of 
sepulchral protest, and flew slowly across the 
field. Dick watched it out of sight ere he 
sat down beneath the tree to rest his head on 
his hands and fall to his thoughts again. 


Sf 


All that morning, and all the day before, 
and for many days before that, there had 
been but one thought in Dick’s mind. It 
was not so much a thought as an image—the 
image of a man sitting inthe condemned cell 
at Cornchester Jail, counting the hours as 
they went by, reckoning up every minute that 
remained ere the door should open to admit 
the hangman.  Dick’s imagination was slow, 
dull, not easily stirred; but the thought of 
Stephen Meadows, in that awful cell, woke 
it to acute perception, He put himself in 
Stephen's place, as he sat there under the 
tree. There were so many hours to live. 
Multiply the hours by sixty, and there were 
so many minutes. Multiply the minutes by 
sixty—there were so many seconds. But a 
second is a long time, and a minute—why, 
in two minutes and fifty seconds you can 
decide a horse race! And yet how fast every 
second seemed to go!—the first: crowded on 
the second, and the second on the third, and 
the third on the fourth, and now the fifty 
ninth was lost in the sixtieth, and there was 
a whole minute gone. And the minutes went 
quickly, too, and after them the hours— but 
there was an awful slowness about their 
progress for all that, because there was some 
thing terrible that was coming 


e 


The sweat stood in great beads on Dick's 
forehead as he lifted his face and looked 
about him. From the next field the crow 
called to him with dismal iteration. He 
shuddered as though a spirit had laid a 
spectral hand upon him, and again his mind 
set to work. Hesawthe hangman busy with 
his victim, the little procession making its 
way to the scaffold to the dull elangor of 
the prison bell; he saw the central figure 

“ T shall go mad! "’ said Dick, and rose to 
his fect. He turned toward the gate, leaving 
the hoe where it had fallen from his hands 
Near the gate he saw his coat hanging on the 
hedge, where he had put it when the sun 
grew hot. He stared at it, and passed on 
unheeding. Down the narrow lane to the 
village he walked, his heavy tread leaving 
little puffs of dust in the sandy soil between 
the deep ruts. His hands were still deep in 
his pockets, and his chin rested on his breast 
Now and then he muttered unintelligible 
words, and now and then he looked from left 
to right, always with the air of a man who 
sees nothing gut he went forward steadily, 
until at last, where the lane turned into the 
village street, he came to a little cottage 
He stood before the door irresolute, waver 
ing for a time, but at last he mounted the 


freshly scoured steps and knocked timid] 
Ay r} face Jooked out at him through a 
few inches of open doorwa T} her] 

e ¢ pet é 

} ; ‘ 
i 
rh Stich 

n tl hearth ind « r } f 
huny a great black pot, fr it Of to} f 
which came a savory smell Near the fir 


sat an old woman, heavily shawled and 
wrapped, whose head nodded rhythmically 
She looked round at Dick and smiled va 
cantly ere she turned again to the fire 

‘Now, Luey,’’ said Dick 

He kept his eves on the fire, and did not 
raise them to the girl's face. But something 
told him that her eyes were red with weeping, 
and that her white cheeks bore witness to an 
exceeding sorrow He moved his fect nery 
ously, and his fingers plucked at the buttons 
on his waistcoat, but his eves never shifted 
from the fire and the pot 

“Now, Dick,’ said the girl 

“Is there—have vou heard —will aught be 
done ?"’ he said 

“No,” she answered. “It's all over 
we've had word this morning from the law 
yer—it's all been of no use, Dick."’ 

“ They I hang himbigh upon the gallows 
tree!) piped the old woman 


e 


“Hush, mother!’ said the girl tlercely 

The old woman began to whimper The 
girl crossed over and touched herhband. She 
looked at Dick, and nodded toward the door. 
Dick went outside and waited Tn) ct moment 
Lucy came to him, and they stood in the 
middle of the narrow Lane Dick looked at 
her for a second and met her cyes. Th 
turned away and stared at the ground 

“ Dick,’ she said presently, “She'll die 
innocent. It was never in Stephen to kill 
anybody —TP'll stake my soul on his ine 
cence, Oh, to think that he'll die—and like 
that!--to morrow morning!  Diek— Dick 
it'll kill me!"’ 

Dick's voice scemed far away to him when 
he spoke. *' You love him true, Lucy ?"' 

“To love him with all my heart,’’ she 
answered firmly. ‘‘And he knows it) now 
Iwrote it tohim, Dick—T thought there might 
be some comfort. oh, my poor lad, my poor 
lad!—what shall I do, Dick?" 

With an effort that seemed to drive the life 
out of him Dick turned to her. 

‘Lucy,’ he said. 

She lifted her eyes to his. ‘S Dick!" she 
said. The white face that she looked at 
made her afraid. “* Dick!’’ she said again, 
“Dick! What is it?’’ 

The tongue in his mouth scemed suddenly 
turned into dry, cracking leather. Tle tried 
to move his Jips—his teeth met and clicked 
But with her cyes on him he made an effort 
and spoke. 

“Lucy! it was me! it was me—not him 
that did it! TF couldn't rest —till-—till 

She stood staring at him oa full minute 
before she stepped forward and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You? It was you?’’ She drew back 
a sudden change came over her face 


again 
it grew cold, hard, pitiless, as she looked at 
the man cringing before her She lifted her 
hands toher forehead, and seemed to smoothe 
something away from her temple Tdlon't 
understand,’’ she said brokently ‘1—I've 
thought a deal of late, and Tomi not quite clear 
about = 

As she stood staring at him, the cold look 
in her eyes suddenly changed to one of acute 
perception. She sprang forward again, and 
gripped his arm with fingers that seemed to 
arrest him as with the implacable justice of 
the law. ‘ST know!" she cried You mean 
that it was vou you, and not Stephen — not 
Stephe n! Sy ik sy ik nian isnt that 
what you mean 7? 


He half turned to izeoat her face, Dut 
shrank away from the fierce regard of her 

VYes,’? he iid It is what Poeas 

‘* How was it? hye uid Iter treatl 
came and went in quick yasps, her ti 


' 
a i 
still kept their strict hold of Dred nm 


“It was an accident do Dred J 
swear to God it wa Jil no enmity ayaiust 
him. But when they fastemed it on te 
Stephen T said naught — because Pthought 1 
thought they'd put him out of the wa med I 
should have a chance with thee, la It wats 


all for love of thee Lucy! 


The girl’s hand unelasped itself from 


Dick's arm She hastened thin t t 
taye, and came back tying thy trings «of or 
sun bonnet with fingers that tremble 

Come he uid, omit ! try Dick 
He looked at her wonders 

Where 7" he said 

Po Cornehester 

fo Com Baeeutae-¢ ? 

He echoed tl ' ; 
i fast ! Put 
Sane | ' ' 
J ! } , ‘ 
{ 1 
} 
|) 

! ! | 
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She had drawn close to him as she pleaded, 
and suddenly she lifted her face to his and 
kissed him. At the touch of her lips Dick 
drew himself up—the tide of irresolute man 
hood came back to him strong and vigorous 
He looked at her for a moment, and then 
held out his hand Come, Lucy,’’ he said 

Hland in hand they went silently along the 
sunlit road It was noon, and there was 
searce a figure to be seen in the wide expanse 
of level land on either side of the way. But 
ata turn of the highway there came in sight 
the red roofed town, and high above it: the 
round tower of the jail, that seemed to frown 
menace upon the green earth that came up to 
its very foundations. With a quick consent 
their eves turned to it at the same time 
There was a sudden tremor in) Dick's hand, 
but in a moment it was steady again. They 
wenton—two lonely fyures against the close 
cropped hedgerows. 

Inthe turnip field lay Dick's hoe, its blade 
resting agaist the last plants that it) had 
struck out The sun that glittered upon its 
polished surface had withered the plants into 
premature death. — From God's Failures 


The Imaginary Marbles 


SHORT time ago, while attending an 
exhibition given by a noted professor of 
hypnotism, To observed a peculiar mental 
phenomenon, The professor had a number 
of “subjects”? on the platform, afl of whom 
he had selected from the audience 
Among the number was an old gentleman 
about sixty yvears of age. With awave of the 
hand and a word or twothe professor mic 
him believe he was a boy again Phere 
Was ne question inomy mind at all but what 
the old man believed it, for his looks and 
actions showed that he felt himself to be Inut 
ten years old. Calling several boys around 
him, including the old gentleman, the pro 
fessor asked them all if they would like to 
play a game of marbles. All consented glee 
fully, the old man with the rest, and to start 
the game the professor handed them a lot of 
imaginary marbles, by merely tippung his 
hand into cach of theirs, cach receiving the 
marbles as genuine Phe game proceeded 
The bovs, however, could not see youth on 
the old man, while he felt as much a ols 
as oanyoof them, and could) not understand 
why they Laughed and made fun of him. The 
ground for the pame was marked out, the 
ring made and the imaginary marbles placed 


e 


The old gentleman entered into the spirit 
of the game with as much zeal and expressed 
as much knowledge of the rules as did any 
of the boys, yet PE presume he had not seen a 
game of marbles played for fifty. years at 
least Lots were now drawn to see who 
should have the first play, and it fell to the 
old man, much to the seeming: disappoint 
ment of the boys The old) fellow took his 
place, however, and toed the mark for the 
first play, and went through all the motions 
of rolling his imaginary marble at the ring, 
which was visible only to the hypnotized 
players. All followed afterthe marble to see 
the result of the old man’s shot None were 
hit, however, and after noting the spot where 
his marble stopped the old) fellow followed 
the other boys to the starting: pont 

Meanwhile, one boy, who seemed less 
moral than the rest, slipped down slyly and 
stole the old man’s imaginary marble whale 
his attention was being called to some other 
part of the yame, and pocketed it All went 
well in the yame mow until the oldb man's 
turn came again to shoot bis marble at the 
ring He started for the spot where he had 
left the popagignary ball, and. stramgee to say 
instantly missed at He seemed confused for 
;omoment, but soom collected himself, and 
then accused the boys of stealing by 
Dhiey all seemed to 
hi Jey exeept the thief, whe was quickly 
pounced upon by all and made to give up 

hat be bad tolen Dhiety three geanne pro 

eded until broken up New. what peculsar 
efron oof the mind wa it that mace that old 
man miss an taaginary mpartele, when bee did 
not know some other fellow huad teen through 


rriartole 
ympathize with him over 


the motions of tryin to steal at? 


One of Gladstone's Long Sentences 


"TH. following: is the openit entence of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone at 
Poirsyvitigebicare Sir Charle borster ane 
Gsentlomien It i reat thingy and a yreat 
praise te at comstittency that ait as able to 
Hisainit p Udit tancdare ! ily t ricl 
ipey i moaned trial rit } hh W ‘ 
hia tintained for ny @ period wi 
t nite r Charles Forster, to whom 
} } 
| t , wri ] foor Wipat 
i ’ } ‘ 
mis ’ ’ i i x }*} 
I: 1} Y ’ 11 ' ' ' 
‘ j ty 
of ’ } , f 
} 
{ tir 
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Marie Corelli as I Know Her 


THE SATURDAY 


. . : fe cece 
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THE MOST POPULAR ENGLISH NOVELIST OF THE DAY 
? 
; By Rev. //. BR. Slawers : 
D4 
, ’ ee? Sa allan 
eT THIS moment were tl huestion oo relygious education for children, faces one of 
Cy, ¥ put Who im tl ! t peooular the mest) burning questions of the day 
. living t elistoin) bonyland ¢ ther Nothing that can be said against novels with 
P rlcl tee bout . vet Muu L purpose can hinder the fact that some of 
Can Ihr int oa is Mis Humphrys the yvreatest novels of the age have been 
Nat Risbsert | ! het beseepuent sritten with a purpeose Adam Bede, Uncle 
L thougl P hitiny “" high Tom's Cabin, It Never Too Late to Mend, 
qualit thot ft fevts of her umony them It as easy for people whe 
nis tr ‘ thot ccatagehit sprite novels without a purpose perhaps 
1! ral pout jibe t alone an without a curculation -to cavil at those who 
net Hut Marie Corelln gros use the most powerful and popular literary 
formoof the day the novel -to arrest atten 
| ® Barabbas and The tion and force t consideration of great 
{ it Short mmterva | tions upon the general public, but 7 fail 
1 P , ( “ ter see what nobler use could be made of lit 
‘ ' ' davs of erary talent Phat Marte Corelli has always 
| ‘ ' e (ices | ' [here , doher yvreat gitts for the purification ‘of 
9 1} sor } ho ean t the bearaneliny of vice ined the enxalta 
‘ . " at tion of what noble and goed, will be her 
| i! ' them a l tet loef clamm te be remembercd with gratitude 
hig ter whey teh Ww tocome. as her brilliant unagination 
t 7 bey with ico ly nel ned truthful delineation of character consti 
Mba Corelli tute her claim to be so widely read and 
wired oby her contemporaries Marie 
’ Corelli as net nm appearance nor im manner 
rit i} \ shat some people might expect to fired. but 
| [RR Green. wsed t ' chen found. to omy mind she mmmediately 
' tt. Phacketra fits ber treook ued we can see that no other 
) ’ , { ther lhaave lean ort oof  pretsan would or contd be the 
tr yr nit rite? freoryy thos provsnat of view viithvere of them 
{ brow ovat are © forced to admuat Sheoasof medi hemht, and rather what 
that after one spurt of orwomality the sprig the French call petite and spirituelle, but 
' wn \ thie ibsequent artesian When one converses with her the quick 
boring nte the mand yrelded: but a0 paar sensitbilitw. the decisive tome, the natural 
ind dithroudt return Marie Coredii evidently passion, the unconventional idea, proclaim 
heans te wooom. and there as even some can the woman of geen While she steadily 
rthat her ftascomateuny ane often cuba rou disclaims her sdentity with Mavis Clare 
Drollnanme sy tmay, for a tre at least, telimad the Dare stood oom the orywinal MS), and was 
pul te the degiutimate claams of many of only altered inte Chire because some one 
lien te fortunate but highly patted rivals pornted out that Dare was already appropri 
Marie Corelli woof Ttalman extraction, and ated) we may be excused for saving that the 
the name which some people suppose to be a ideal sketchoon Miasis Clare (The Sorrows of 
, fluneos Weronly riyghtfal aod legal Satan) would have been no unworthy pres 
appre thatien She was adopted in early an entation of the fair writer berself; although 
faney by the Late well known author, De we are bound te accept her own disclaimer, 
Charles Mackay. and became a omember of and attribute Mavis Claire to the unconscious 
} family, though she ds an ome way con working out of a personal ideal and not 
nected with at by amy tre of blood) relation any conserous design to portray herself 
hop. and she was educated: almost entirely o 
no brgland with the exception of two or 
three veauts goaussed oun oa French convent Marie Corelli is personally retiring and 
She received a very excellent trating on thre averse toe fuss and notoriety, but she has no 
lasstes, amdoin bronch, Ttaltan and binglish false affectation of tnormng her literary 
iterature, buat berchiet studies were directed importance althotgh she ois, perhaps, over 
toward musi sensitive to the opineus and criticisms of 
Circumstances occurring to herself pres other In consequence of her intensely 
euthy ded her te write her first) book, A Hnpressionable aod imaginative tempera 
Romance ot Pwo Worlds Ttwas published = ment she takes an honest pride in owing 
ten vears awe when she was bitthe more than nothing te anyoone as regards her success 
vyrirl. vane ‘ Cl etipagedd om the various im her literary career 
tinedne vhict re judged requisite for the Vlone she bas fought and conquered To 
fityisl ofa worn s education Obrity fous the poople met the cliques, she has appealed, 
my 1 appeared on the book ind the response has been decisive and rapid 
atned thre re \ unfavorable But it bree y conned procece sit No photograph has ever 
create thohy goutelice gterest that at che been taken and one preture has vet been 
! thatidon the musical career for punted of the gufted authoress, but, although 
teratur Sin that time ber suecess has he retuses te be photographed, she has sup 
yoneoon steadily increasing and she herself plredoime with the neat best thing —a charac 
' rm tt morely the tresultvef her own teristic parece of dren handwriting, which is 
| oe tor the pret oot Literature tuken from the ongomal MS of The Mighty 
‘| net earn a pemoy by itd shoule Ntom camel whieh Pdhave now before ome 
t« dostell love writhoy she says Asa vreat deal has been satd) about Marie 
| ! Pot literature the attammment Corelli and the Reval Family DT ventured 
rotet the pulrog up oof cash She te ask ber tert ome telrible poformation, 
1 the | Where he thow resides having often heared der comiplam of Vulgar 
Leomvrid ' id Kensington, ever simec remark ich asthat she was patronized 
! fo het Romances Nl] het by the Oueen. the Prince of Wales, ete 
h ritten there ir tory iprpreat tir dnt sitnapely this The 
x Late Dhow igeer Dore dee of Roxburgh, calling 
on M Corelli one dav. asked ber af the 
Cor \ rVos\ itic worker Ouecn had ever tread A Romance of Two 
! ten t tw eVeTY World Ml Cut replied Certainly 
! ! mid “ thet fara Po oktow Thi Duchess 
t\ vtire hy bec rocordimgdy teak a cupy te the Queen, with 
‘ ' anil set thre result that) Hler Majesty telegraphed 
nt t {1 vin rel pret froorny Paleverriadl tes Dnaye all Marie Corelli’s 
, ot il it what clove Peooeks sent tee ber \ complete set was 
woordingls forwarded spocnalls bound 
friends camera what ind the Queen gractoustly acknowledged the 
Mr J hhagppeer suk de Pout ft by twe lines oof appreerative thanks 
thing comterpt for written bayonet Der wartiag women 
‘ ied frivelows artificralitw of the 
! It OMruption, mysimmcerity : 
‘ have been exposed, as with M Corelli has had the further good 
t Visectionist, im Phe feorturmne ter polecuse the charming Queen 
» NMatwuerst { Italy Hler Miaayesty sent) for 
\\ nmoitt ! Known a few vears age wn wuatoncr pel cevpes of AN Romance of Two 
i) ‘ boreader of her books Worlds She responded to the author's gift 
‘ that this would mata by send ler portrait and = autograph, 
ct ! phemeral preoperr larity tout bestddes writing a charming letter in her own 
us, Which was hand As to the Prince of Wales, these are 
\i ‘ ippreciation. bas the exact and unvarnished — facts Miss 
howl masses, and bet Corelli was invited to meet him at a dinner 
eratended not only to. the given tw Sir Charles Pall four vears ago at 
es mv tor countt Hlomburs. amd she was not aware till then 
} t read in at that This Rovwal Highness took anv interest in 
aocity ! } vork ita 
! after her Politucally, her sentiments are entirely 
( it ind her svmpathies are all en 
r f | ple versu 
voophancy 
‘ ' juarter 2 far fr 
y t Iris f Wales in her book 
bly | t! rt k 1 Th Sorrow of Satan, as she has been 
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accused of doing, she has said many things 


expressing herself freely and without 
ambigguity 
flattering to His Royal Highness. It is, as 
a complete error to think she 
portrait as Mavis Clare 
The original of Mavis Clare was an artist 
friend who dicd some years ago. Mr. Stead 
is responsible for starting the idea of Mavis 
Clare being a flattering picture of 
author herself, and he has since then apolo- 
gized ina frank and generous letter to Miss 
Corelli ‘for that and every other injustice 
I may have done you.”’ 

Since the publication of The Mighty Atom 
many strangers have visited the scene where 


the story is laid——Combmartin, North Devon. 


I have said 


drew her own 


Some of these have written urging her to 


send an autograph copy of the book to the 
sexton, James Norman, from whose outward 
personal appearance she drew the now 
admired character of Reuben Dale. So 
she sent the book, with a personal dedication 
and a letter. It is said that the sexton at 
Combmartin gets any number of tips from 
interested in this new literary 
is understood to be “one 


strangers 
shrine because he 
of Marie Corelli's characters.”’ 
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OLOMON speaks of the excellence 
of a good name, but with all suit 
able respect for that much-married 
monarch and sage (the Dobbs of his 

day), I may observe that’ They didn’t know 

everything down in Judes There are very 
decided disadvantages in a good reputation. 

Let us suppose that you have done some- 
thing which a perhaps misguided world con- 
bright, clever and eloquent. Your 
friends even go so far as to credit you with 
genius. You make another speech, or write 
another poem, which you think quite up to 
the high water mark, but the world is not 
satisfied. It demands that everything shall 
be in advance of all that has gone before. If 
the clock struck twelve last time it should 
proceed to strike thirteen, fourteen, and so 
on. Each new production is weighed by the 
perhaps fictitious standard, and = is found 
wanting; and you cry out, “Alas, that I ever 
gained a reputation! ’’ Mr Stockton's 
familiar narrative of His Wife's Deceased 

Sister illustrates this calamitous liability 

Hardly anything is more distressing than a 

reputation for generosity combined with 

wealth. Your door is besieged; the postman 
groans under your mail You seek repose by 

a brief absence from home, in a refuge which 

vou do not reveal to your dearest: friend. 

Alas, it is only a respite! On your return, 

the applicants are standing at your door ten 

deep, and the postman’s back is) broken. 

The fortune of a religious editor would not 

suffice for all you envy your 

neighbor who, by persevering efforts, has 
gatned the reputation of a hard hearted cur 

a skinner of flints 


y 
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sicle tm! 


these calls 
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Perhaps no reputation is more to be 
dreaded and deprecated than a reputation for 
humor It is so hard to make people take 
you seriously It you make the most tragic 
announcement they think that there is a joke 
somewhere implied, they begin to smile; you 
cannot persuade them that vou are in earnest 
It thev invite vou to a dinner it is with the 
expectation that vou will set the table ina 
rear, if you delay to do so they query, ‘Is 
it not about time for you to begin to be 
funny ? And then the unutterable agony of 
having your litth: strokes of humor quoted 
with the pomt broken off, and the 
reduced to a flatness and drvness sur 
Sahara! Dr, Thompson, the wit. of 
said of of the tutors, ‘‘All the 
from the adornment of 
his person he devotes to the neglect of his 
duties,” but a recent writer quotes him: ‘All 
the time that he can save by the neglect of 
his duties he devotes tothe adornment of his 
person Could tameness and flatness go 
further? Tonce knew a speaker, at a New 
England dinner, who said 

I had thought of referring to Plymouth 
Rock, but something that I saw in one of 
your papers leads me to think that Plymouth 
Rock is getting wears The announcement 
was © Plymouth Rock pants 

Some time thereafter he met on the pub- 
lic highway a human being, walking at large, 
who began to laugh when at a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, and who managed 


clean 
“ Trek 
prissiny 
Ontord, 
Linnie 


qothe 
that he can save 


between his paroxyvsms of merriment to 
ejaculate, “Oh, that was so funny that vou 
said about Plymouth Rock wearing pants! ia 
And he went through agonies of laughter 


the injured orator hoped would prove fatal 


We will suppose that vou have gained a 


reputation for tevrit As the result vou 
re subjected to temptation ‘ h flesh and 
i\ tim 

t W 1 Ne 

j the pay 8) \ i lan 
iitherto unspotted rectitude. has ¢ llapsed 

or that the trusted off il of an insurance 


company has left to the stockholders the 


which are quite the reverse of 


the 
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Disadvantages of a Reputation 
PENALTY OF LIVING UP TO A GREAT NAME 
By Rev. L. Philetus Dobbs 
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Marie Corelli is a true and most practi, , 
friend of the people. It is not gene rally 


known that she is in correspondenc; 


large number of working-men’'s <) Pag r 
trades’ unions and that her influence ,, = 
great among them. She is also “ jy ; such y 
with various “ societies” in America and the 
Colonies. Papers written by her privatele 
for these societies, of a political and ; Henne. 


nature, are frequently made the sutjjcct of 
very earnest and thoughtful discussion 

Marie Corelli is neither shy nor sjoy at 
expressing her likes and dislikes Her 
favorite books are—first, the Bible. second 
Shakespeare; third, Plato; fourth Mon. 
taigne’s Essays. Afterward, Walter Scott's 
novels, Charles Dickens, and the poets, such 
as Byron, Shelley and Keats. Her favorite 
musicians are Wagner, Beethoven. S hubert 
Chopin and Bizet. Her favorite singers - 
men— Masini, Tamagno and Plancon 
women——— ‘‘ None!" she — exclaimed. 
‘don’t like any of them!’ Her favorite 
artists are Luke Fildes and Alma Tadema 
Her favorite place, London! The scenery 
she likes best is at Chamounix and in the 
Scottish Highlands; and her favorite recrea 
tion is music. —The Temple Magazin 
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building and the safe, we may well cry out, 
“Alas, for the calamity of a good reputa 
tion!’’ When a man is above reproach we 
feel that it is a gratuitous offense to examine 
his accounts. It has sometimes seemed that 
the only safety for our fiduciary institutions 
lies in putting them in the charge of con- 
victed felons, men who have no reputation 
(or less than none), who would not expect to 
be trusted, whose feelings could not be 
injured by an investigation, however inquisi 
tive. 

Once upon a time a bank was managed by 
men of gilt-edged reputation; the annual 
examination seemed a waste of time, and 
even an imputation upon the drifted-snow- 
like whiteness of the officials. The President 
would say: ‘‘ In this bag is $100,000 in gold; 
in this envelope are $200,000 in Government 
coupon bonds; in this buff envelope is a 
quarter of a million dollars in State securi 
ties,’’ and so on. It would be a waste of 
stationery to open the sealed envelopes, and 
a waste of twine to cut the string of the bag; 
but one day when the bank closed its doors 
a real examination was made; it appeared 
that the bag contained nickels and coppers, 
and the envelopes the best of paper 


A city, lying on a large river, had, halfa 
century ago, acquired a high reputation for 
the excellence and purity of its water supply 
All the geographies spoke with admiration 
of the Schuylkill Waterworks. In time, 
manufacturing cities grew up all along the 
line of the Schuylkill, which was a conve 
nient and natural receptacle for their sewage 
Typhoid became an established institution 
Fish, accustomed toa purer element, declined 
to live in an aquarium filled from the 
Schuylkill. But any one who ventured upen 
criticism, or suggested improvement, was 
silenced by a reference to the reputation of 
the city and by the authority of the geogra 


phies. Over the resting-place of the typhoid 
victims might be inscribed, ‘ Dicd of the 
good name of the city of Penn.’ 

Early in this century, in one of the States 
lying south of the Saint Lawrence: | west 
of the Atlantic, a most respec tab saat 
opened a girls’ school. Good + Were 
rare. He speedily gained a name Unter 
tunately he allowed himself to live on tt 

° 

He saw no need for. progr nen 
methods came up; he ignored th: ; ~— 
men arose, Wide-awake men, whe 1 their 
fortune and their reputation to 1 ' who 
felt a divine discontent with all that | been 
achieved. Meanwhile, he, wrapped (2 bis 
good reputation as in a mantle, sriico seter 
upon their eager enthusiasm, and s:- 1" d to 
say, *' This unrest is all very wel) for ye" 
unknown experimenters; but for © Be 
not well known that my school ist 5 a 
the State, and no doubt in the cou’ 4 
probably in the world? I would net ts" 
to myself too much. What may g 
Orion and the Pleiades I do net pists 
only observe with the modesty of ' al “ 
that, if you want to see the pericc' H 
and the ideal school, I recommena deri 
upon me between the hours of mine nd 


on any secular day, Saturdays, vu 
public holidays excepted.”’ 

This excelle *t man had no ne 
the prayer of .ac Scotchman, © © 
pleased to gie mea gude conceit oF ! 


he was born to the heritage . 
stage coach continued to make 
six miles an hour, while the light! 
and the Flying Yankee gazed 
their rear windows as they l 
rate of forty-five miles Ala 


j 
rl ¢ 


victim of success, his early a ‘ 
reputation was his ruin! The Ind 
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There Shall Be No More Sea 


A’ ARTISTS come to paint it, and writers, to put it in a book ; 
How grand in storm, and fair in calm, the Old North Sea can look. 


1 ve wondered to hear them talking, how to mimic in music or song ; 
Phe voice that thrills the brooding air with its thunder low and long ; 


Since never aught but itself, I wot, could sound like its angry roar, 


\Vhen its breakers rise to the east wind’s call, to crash on the rocky shore. 


fut rough or smooth, in shade or shine, the face of the mighty main 
Can sp-ak of little else to me, but memory, fear, or pain. 


Father and husband, and bold, bright boy, it has taken them one by one ; 
| shall lie alone in the churchyard there, when my weary days are done. 


(od never sent me a maiden bairn to stay by me to the last, 
So I sit by the restless tides alone, by the grave of all my past. 


ty the waves so strong and pitiless that have drowned life's joys for me, 
\nd think of the “ land where all shall meet, the land where is no more sea.” 


Yet I cannot rest in meadow or fell, or the quict inland lanes, 
Where the great trees spread their rustling arms over the smiling plains. 


| can’t draw breath in the country, all shadowed and green and dumb; 
Phe want of the sea is at my heart, I hear it calling, ‘‘ Come.” 


| hearken, and rise and follow; perhaps my men down there, 
\Where the bright shells gleam, and the fishes dart, ‘mid sea-weeds’ tangles fair, 


\Vill tind me best, if still on earth when the Angel's trump is blown, 
Qn the sand reach, or the tall cliff side, ere we pass to the Great White Throne 


So summer and winter, all alone, by the breakers’ lip I wait, 
rill lL see the red light flush the clouds, as He opens the golden gate 


\nd though at the sound of the rising waves I ofttimes tremble and weep, 
When the air is void of their glorious voice, I can neither rest nor sleep ! 


And the strangest of all the promises writ in the Book to me, 
Is how, on the shores of Paradise, ‘* there shall be no more sea." 
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oon HEY sat idly on the deck of an 
fe, Atlantic liner. The moon was ris- 
ing. It was an evening in June, 
and they were nearing ‘‘the Banks.’’ 
Even there in mid-ocean the setting summer 
sun had so warmed the air that they could 
! at their ease in long, wicker deck- 
clours and discuss a knotty point in the moral 
philosophy of the domestic relations. 
hor omy part,’’ Mamie Whitmore re- 
rked, drawing her little woolen wrap 
\hat closer round her ears, ‘‘ I say a 
is tirst duty is to her husband.”’ 

\nd for my part,’’ Arthur answered, lean- 

ross toward his wife, “* I say a woman's 
first ty is to her children.’’ 

[low do you make that out, Whitmore?’”’ 
roinquired lazily. The Major had 
knack of his own in casuistry. 

it runs through all Nature,’’ Arthur 
replied. “It belongs to the very 
the feelings engendered in us by 
lection. The male fights always 
female and the young; the female 
r the young only, or turns and runs to 
them, leaving the male to defend 


ember,’ the Major mused, “ I was 
r hunting once in a nullah in India, 
ime across a tiger, with the tigress 
lving hid in the jungle. I fired at 
ind he leaped straight up at me, 
tigress and the cubs slunk away 
t long, tall reeds of the cane 
Well, I killed that tiger, and went 
tigress; but when I got her at bay 
like a fiend for her cubs, I can tell 
ere’s your case, Whitmore.”’ 


” 


“w must always be so, Arthur 
continued. ‘' The male, as the 
© and strong of the two, must 
th temale and the young together; 
ts the weaker, yet the protector 
ing, must leave the male to look 
elf. and, at all risks to him, must 
of the little ones.’ 
all very well for the beasts,"’ 
Nswered petulantly; ‘ but we are 
and I say, with us, a woman's 
s always to her husband. Fold 
t before you come below, Arthur; 
own and see how Charlie and the 
ctting on in the stateroom. "' 
‘ns Up an interesting moral ques 
uid the Chaplain, as Mamie dis 
th a nod down the companion 
It seems to me you make. things 
i) for the husband, don't you? "’ 
no.” Arthur answered. ‘‘I look 
Parents bestow much love on 
en, and the love they receive in 
rarcly requites them It 1s 
hildren to the next generation 


, 


| mother themselves repay the 






himself, in part as care on 
children, who are, after all 


I don t see how a race could 
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well be kept up otherwise. The man must 
love, first, his wife, then his children; the 
woman must love her children best of all, 
and repay the surplus of her love to her hus- 
band, the father of her children.”’ 

‘* Let’s have a cigar,’’ the Major said, with 
a yawn. ‘We're growing quite senti- 
mental over this discussion of ours.’’ 

They smoked and went below. In half 
an hour all was still, save on the bridge, 
where the officer of the watch paced up and 
down, and peered before him in the dark, 
for fog was forming. 

The passengers had all gone to their state- 
rooms; the silence was oppressive and omi- 
nous, as if some subtle spirit presence came 
with a warning. Perhaps it was but the 
dominance of vague fear, in the face of the 
thick, dark veil that blotted out sky, and sea, 
and ship, and—almost hope. 

Fog on ‘the Banks”’ at night is terrible 
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About two in the morning, every soul on 
board was awakened at once by a terrific 
crash that jarred horribly through the ship 
as she came to a sudden standstill. Her 
iron plates clanked; her timbers creaked and 
shivered. The bows were stove in. She 
had run into an iceberg! 

In a second the electric light had gone 
out and all was darkness. Too terrified for 
screams, men, women and children groped 
their way through the long corridors and up 
the companion ladder. On deck a few dim 
lights made the gloom just visible. The sea 
was rushing into the forward compartments ; 
leaks had sprung in the after ones; the fires 
were out; tons of ice cumbered the quarter 
deck; the forecastle had disappeared with 
the violence of the collision. 

Still, allon board was order. The Captain, 
wounded by the falling ice, gave the word 
of command as clear and steady as ever 
Sailors were lowering the boats; the second 
officer, revolver in hand, was holding at bay 
the half-naked stokers who had surged up 
from their noisome hole at the earliest alarm, 
and were trying to seize the first boat re 
gardless of the women and children 

One boat was ready. Arthur Whitmore 
stood on the deck, holding his wife's hand 
tenderly. Mamie pressed the two children 
tightly against her bosom 

“Women and children’ forward! the 
Captain called out in his clear, calm voice 

With a wild sob and a fierce embrace 
Mamie clung to her husband Arthur 
Arthur!’ she cried, trembling won't they 
let you go with us? "’ 

‘No, darling,’’ Arthur answered, kissing 
wife and little ones this boat is for women 
and children only 


Then I must go with the children 
Mamie sobbed, rushing forward 
They took their seats on the thwart ane 





on the sinking steamer 
He was justified, after a Instinct 
solved the preobole mi few Marnie \ <atnit 
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VERY picture must, to some extent, 
give rise to an tllusion, for other 
wise it would not produce much 
effect on the mind of a spectator 

For a moment we imagine, with a little 

Vignette of Turner before ous, that we 

are looking at a wide region of country 

and sea, hills and valleys, trees and streams, 
iMuminated by sunshine. It hardly needs 
any exercise of reason, says a writer in 

The Architect, to be convinced that we are 

really gazing pen a scrap of colored peiper ia 

few inches square 

The magic of a great artist Like Turner 

compels us to forget the actualitios of space, 
just as an artist in literature can) persuade 
us by means of written or printed characters 
that we have real men and women, not only 
talking, but suffering, before our eves. We 
need not be ashamed when we are deceived 
by books or pictures like those of Seott or 
Turner, for our reason is subjected by the 
power of genius But there is deception of 
another kind which is not) accompanied by 
any satisfaction Aman with trained) intel 
lect, if he were not aware of the facts, might 
give credit to Defoe'’s narrative of Mrs 
Veal’s return from another world, or at least 
believe in its sincerity, but he would not 
be easily taken in by a circumstantial 
account of a miracle wrought by means of a 
patent medicine, Yet the two literary efforts 
are alike in character; one was intended to 
puff an unsalable because it was a worthless 
book, the other puffs drugs that, if worthless, 
are, generally speaking, harmless 
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If a visitor to the Brussels Gallery ona 
winter's day were puzzled at secing the little 
ladybird in M. Alfred) Stevens’ charming 
Béte A bon Dieu -which is, as everybody 
knows, a portrait of a comely dame —his 
critical acumen would hardly be affected, 
but if he were frightened for a moment by 
the doy starting from his kennel in’ the 
Wiertz Musée in Brussels, or ogled momen 
tarily the women looking out of the wall, or 
pitied the man behind the prison grating, he 
would be considered no more of a connois 
seur than the Flemish boors who find se 
much enjovment in the odd but clever collec 
tion. If Wiertz were living he would main 
tain that he simpiy performed on a grand 
scale the same trick which the fashionable 
portraitist attempted on an insignificant 
scale with his ladybird. 

Both artists could justify their conduct, 
not only by Flemish precedents, but by some 
derived from the great) periods of art 
Zeuxis has gained as much renown by the 
story of the birds that tried to peck the 
grapes in his picture as by the merits of his 
Helen or his Family of Centaurs, If Zeuxis 
were competent to deceive men and birds, he 
could be also overcome, for he took a curtain 
painted by Parrhasius for a genuine piece of 
weaver’s work every Academy student is 
bound, if he be anxious to attain membership, 
to put his faith in Reynolds’ Discourses, im 
which the wisdom of the Caracei as guides is 
expounded, Annibal exhibited wisdom when 
he acknowledged his own weakness of vision 
* Bassano,”’ said the Master of the beleetics 
‘performed miracles which surpassed those 
recorded of the Greek masters They «ce 
ceived beasts, but he deceived men, for Tecan 
testify that one day, when T was in his room 
I tried to take up what appeared to be a 
book, and, to my astonishment, [P found thiat 
my hand touched a painting 


e 
There was ne re pre of or warnings ¢ X presse ra 


by Annibal Caracet; he considered right! 
that a oman must have extraordinary power 


of handling who could produce so successful 
an illusion Phe metority of the Greco 
Roman, if not the Greol. artists would agree 


with him. How many paintings are found 
in Pompeii which were evidently intended to 
deceive all who looked at them’ 7 riptye his 
are = represe nted with leaves at different 
angles; delicate architectural structures 
appear to stand out from the walls, and to 
reveal glimpses of landscapes through the 
columns; phantom feasts are laid as if, ready 
for guests Strictly speaking. Pomipeian art 
of that class ts notof much higher value than 
the chalk drawings on London pavements 

but as shrewd cockneys take more pleasure 
in looking on the cuts of bacon and salmon 
whieh are produced before their eves than 
on the masterpieces in the National Gatlers 


weormust not be too hard on the master f 
thes admired the freak Of perspective of 
the wall ait the r villa 

It not sufficrently understood how 
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HOW ART DECEIVES THE EYE 
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Wonderful Illusions in Painting 


« 
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the diagramized figures of the Science and 
Art Department) | Occastomally Mr Holman 
Hunt exhibits a portrait in the old way, but, 
enormous as was the work expended on 
them, nobody could confound any of the 
accessories with realities, and the counte 
nance 1s Net suggestive of what is commonly 
called “a speaking likeness’ Mr. Ruskin 
was, therefore, backing his friends when, 
speaking of portraiture inp general— that os, 
of external Nature as well as of man he 
said, Tt is possible to represent the body 
without the spirit, and this shall be like te 
those whose senses are only cognizant of 
body  Ttis net with spirit the producers 
of iiiusions attempt to meddle 


¢ 


Most of the illusions inp painting are in 
tended to express body in a way that will 
reveal thickness and solidity as well as the 
length and breadth which logically should 
be the only attributes of a representation on 
a polianne The le Ke nary Krapes 
books, flies, are all examples. When 
Chardin and Qudry competed in the imita 
tion of a bas relief, at first sight both works 
were considered te have equal merit, for 
both had to be touched in order to gain cet 
tainty that they were paintings QOudry, whe 
was the inferior painter, was more dexterous 
in producing effects, although his proportions 
and contours could not) sustain comparison 
with his rival's. Now this solidity is only 
obtamable by skill im treating light) and 
shade. The paintings by Wiertz in Brussels 
have many defects, and any one who is 
acquainted with masterpieces will find it difh 
cult to give much attention to them Vet 
in all of them there is powerful, if mis 
applied, light and shade Not ome of the 
figures represents a being in whom it would 
be possible to take any interest, Lut, distike 
them as we may, there is no denying thes 
are more obtrusive than the majority of 
painted things. A curator of the gallery is, 
therefore, to be pitied, for the terrible beings 
he sees daily must soon appear to have more 
vitality than himself, unless he has knowl 
edge to discover the falsity of the painter's 
system, when he is sure to despise the chi 
meras as but the creations of a mind diseased 


Curtains 
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The painter is able to gain delusive effects 
because light and shade is so often a conven 
tional arrangement Light can be supposed 
to fall at any angle, and to have as much 
intensity as ois desired Chiaroscure is, in 
fact, an affair of logic, a drawing: of con 
clusions from assumptions, and as long as 
there is apparent consistency throughout in 
its treatment a picture becomes satisfactory 
in that respect. Tf some parts of a picture 
were in accordance with the ilumunation of 
Morocco and others were derived from whit 
is commonly seen in London, the pmrcongruity 
would be as striking to ordinary poitellipenes 
as the combining of ao dion’s head with a 
horse's neck It nay te objected that 
Rembrandt's chiaroseuro os utmatural be 


cause at as unlike Capdians anv thvcat 
Correpyie system os absurd af compared 
with Velasquez, but as long as each artist 


i consistent to thre yr tie ryote bie sacle jy! ] 
work becomes effective 

As arule, painters ayvord the Tunian tiger 
when they decide on deceiving, spectater 


Tiki Senne punoramas figure Canter bie 
avoided, but vraisemiblanee is pisitvecdd 1 
a skillful use of accessort that are te 
I tie prarnitiny af i sounder ‘ ' 
by itself would) be comimnonplice bn ' 
pathetic when seem thresh the a hie «if 
wagon ane urrounded with nie f 
debris of a battlefield 

It is related that Coypel, tl IV: 
painter Wit bole On Ole Occasion t 
people to salute a portrait de Tied poate 
if it were the subject Sut the circumstances 
is no proof of extraordinary ability I hie 
portrait was pl wed near atable so as to su 


gest ao oman seated, a favorable hhewur 
chosen for the exhibition, and drapery 0 


arranged to diminish the risk of discovers 
Covpel acted like the proprietors of the p 
trait on Saint Veronica ' exhibited 
Scortne your ieee '" Pall Maal The t 
ipopt iread te open and cl ewith a rey rit 
that was painful, but waitheut tl | 
chamber and the careful itv oat whit tl 
phenomenon would mot bt nt Ii tl 
multitude if Was tore 
‘ ! 1 rtriait | it 
bee turtecdd t iT t! | ' t 
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The Opening of Africa 
"Tih recent cleborialt ry oof Ohee Cope rigs f 
| thy t t } treet ( aye blown tee 
hu ‘ bve fl tele i th catele 
af peat t tea b ! il of thy 
ul t vet ed ivs tl 
Iheeston "! It tks bow r. the cla 
of thet tr kaabile \* nt history 
1 Af pment the epoch whic 
Poergeaat ! } t { the Con perodelern 
imo ! i i ‘ hi ow bee feor ! 
' \! f diplomacy and t 
; tof fr ut yl ; 
’ ' ' ' | ‘ 
hour tr) prartit ' nt ‘ 
ipation i rf te tat 
' protect rtered rhipeatnre aed 
‘ ‘ ‘ nfl 1} 
twent uw { ow s! ht tat 
roadte: Bu v4 iv tee vied tes ‘ as it 
usher new era and for mts mew adpust 
ments of territory, cid more for African 
exploration and the extension of Poirepean 


civilization te the continent thiam the four 
humdlred vears that date from the meme 
rable vorages of the Portugues 434 84go 

by whieh the Cape oof Gravod Degree wa 
doubted andthe African littoral made kioawn 


bit espite these four hundred vears of 
exploration, Attica was still, im ors until 
Staumley spake. the dark continent,’ whole 
m ry though vast areas remam unex 


plored, its mystery is forever dispelled 
@ 


The reason why the rathway to Buluwavo 
the lomeestam Aftica some fourteen hundred 
! i ohhew epoch i that hitherte 


African advance has been by means of the 
river vallews Tricleed! for hundred of years 
eotuly thhe there st frinngre of shore and the 


' rest penetration af the preat rivers were 
Withat hurepean enterprise could claim as 
prart cen the Olutven oof the African prot 


Vndithe Vtrican problem was for years 
the otiver problem Phe omivstery cof the 
N r about wi territories knghand and 
Pranee are still disputing was settled in 


Phe Nile problem, the oldest known 


ofw t! ont gqeopraphers had much 
te iN t ttlhed until as02 64 rh 
, ! " ' rracnede fares by 
I tet ‘ ’ edb an rs ga St, whale 
the © cong 1a tartec) om rs808. had ate 
barat ' ' nhospecticular manner 
by Sta ' j Dhese four vallevstell 
t ' { African oxploration Pout 
meow t t! \! «the ratle doenmters the 
fie la] ! ‘ bey British enterprise 
4 ' ' ! t diploma ‘ 
' new ne ts oon primi 
t \ ited amed woth Great 
Ihr ‘ 
l t ! t back of tl Cap 
| ! ite Aft ater day 
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\f ‘ tvort i! till | tito boy 
‘ 1 that { claim " 
‘ t ‘ { ist net a factor in 
‘ ‘ ‘ which will 1 
! t t wes for surgicaltreat 
ts shadowy Abwssinian 
\frican power But 
big t ks toward the Zambest from 
t ks toward Fyvpt from thy 
fighting its batt! 
l savowlll socom reach the 
Lak Nv ‘ \lr Iv tl! 
iw? ! (apm 
j Nuvu 1 tw 
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eynicism as to honor that have marked the 
wivat but t aclvanes imazing \ 
wave Benin Cit mv the Niger regen, was 
en over to hid us barbarism, human sac 
' ‘ — in? ' Now Benin has 
" msproct fanujpt ejcat i we. while its 
hit ! rr! pand down the Niger 
astate « tt moress other chiefs with 
+! fate: that saits those refusing the bless 
f Ks h iardianship Buluwave, 
i few i j i! barbarous the 
Vilace of Killing the name means—was 
! nyerula kr new it as quite a model 
townoof the Oklahoma boom type, but it has 
tw featur unlike the American) frontier 
ttlemient one 4 th stock exchange, 
representing the darker and dirtier side af 
the development af Rhos 1 and the other 
is a youl hilsrar which 1 iggestive of 
better thin 
As preat as are Panngland’s African tern 
tories to day, their expansion is only a ques 
tron of the future She has a preemption on 
Portuges territeors ith of the Zambes 
las the Boer States cannet withstand her 
British domination of South Africa is unques 
tioned l 7 hit f especial interest 
to ft { tedl Stat ! Mro Bigelow 
| tee) cute nt \ ire om a favorable 
| t ' ter tt with this great and con 
tantly ye * niairket American agricul 
tural andom th mer American tools 
do American « pete Hieotnbed sunpopole 
mie nit tl work dome bythe bonelish Nlready 
Vinerican neering and American mining 
t h ru th Pransvaal Hence for us, 
t Joomelon, tl ypectannage cof thie 
road from Cape Pownto Buluwayods of much 
mere Cam po port 


Saving American Forests 


|! IS earnestly tee bee he yy 1 that Congress 
may during the present session enact 
telocuats hk Shatin Saves the New York 
Observer, fer the protection of the forest 
areas stell remiarniny bor nothing is more 
cortarn than that, unless a check is put upon 
the diminution of these areas by theft, waste 
wd tire, the country will become within the 
lifetime of persons now living almost) as 
treeless as Spain Its ditheult to overstate 
the extent of the ravaces made in the wood 
lands, which Thave yt wtically denuded the 
older States of their timber, and in the far 
Western States have in many sections gone 
so farias te produce the climatic changes 
diminished and irregular water supply, and 
ether iis meident to treclessness The loss 
by illegal depredations alone amounts, at 
the market price of lumber, to many millions 


mnually, the timber reported stolen from 
Government Lands during the veats from inst 
torssp inelusive berog vatued at $36,719,035 


maimst which there was recerved as payment 
for timber ondy Syrs ary 

Phe | by waste and frauds under the 
wets allowing residents incerta districts to 
tuke thber from the publie domain, and 
SO) for CONSEDUCTION purposes, 
wand under the vartous settlement Laws, can 
net be caleulated, but the rapid) disappear 
mecoot the forests on: localities where these 


© alse mitt chiefly cope Tate shows it ter Dn 
Very ! Above ill other causes «of 
truction are, of i! forest fires, which 
clestroy but prevent restoration few 
Vel t rie many of wl hoare started 
leliberately or throwei carelessness by set 
thors. mers heop herders. or from: ratlroad 
tive In the Tack oof forest: patrol 
imrests anid pouniist nt for these crimes and 
" hee rhe t t frequent occurrence 
though none more merit severe penalties, mn 
fiction of wi } afew ies wetld dott 
les prove a ith mt warning ind deterrent 
o 
With all tl ‘ f forest destruction 
t (3 \ etent to deal, and, in 
it t charity che ned tof 
t bisay ra { tt A aa f 
ist? t] 1 1 ad and aridity 
! t rite tt 1 hh the eoTryyathe t 
1 ! ? t ' ee t t t 
} , ‘ \\ far } nid ! 
nation i matter of forest culture 1 
yet rv.at ' \\ r timber ore ul 
elti iM | Phen high time w 
followed them cxample op acheopt ne adequate 
! tow ! very oof our losses and 
for futur unity Prance has long main 
foam oethorent forest administration 
! { Ny th tl ire Of the Poublic 
wemmdlaneds. mon of which Dave been sold 
n ‘ Tout hoa TLAMn Supervision of 
Corporate nad private heldings Prussia 
Russia, Switzerland and British India all 
bay 4 t t ‘ omducted under the 
triet res tient mn offermme useful careers 
eft nthe its of which have 
proved se beneficent that under mo conmceiy 
able con 1 ? would thew bv ibaundeoned 
Phe creation of an adequate svstem = of 
forest police here tohoas that recommended 
Iv t Nation borestry Com SfOn am ats 
roport tothe Interior Department, would giv 
t ! t ind at an 
\ i ? ’ - 
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HAT is a most. significant saying 
of the Talmud >: ‘Jerusalem was 
destroyed because the education of 
the children was neglected.’’ And 

vet itis not inconceivable that a nation may 
give all heed to the training of the young 
and through a false philosophy of education 
only hasten the hour of its doom. The char 
acter of the education given is the question 
of paramount interest. It is difficult to even 
imagine the extent of the consequences of 
a wrong theory for example, in the case of 
so enormous a system as that of the public 
and private schools of our country 

Naturally, the first clement in) education 
which suggests itself, as we think of our 
schools and College s, is the intellectual 
Happily, at this point educational theory 
ind) practice indicate most encouraging 
progress. The curriculum of the colleges 
and the secondary schools has been so broad 
ened as to make that) seem poor which 
directed the students of the sixties and seven 
ties Phe requirements for admission to 
Harvard and Yale thirty years sinee would 
not admit te day to a college of the second 
yeraacke Th scholarship of the faculties 
reaches, in general, a far higher standard 
Phe increased liberty of choice to the 
student, which has become a necessity in 
every progressive college, has brought 
inspiration to the classroom and a higher 
ideal to both student and instructor. No 
one can review our cducational history for a 
quarter of a century and not feel gratified 
and encouraged at the remarkable progress 
in theory and practice, in the equipment of 
our colleges and secondary schools, the 
enrichment of our curricula, and the use of 
the facilities offered 

emphasis in this direction was doubtless 
a ygreat need in our young country. We had 
vreat scholars, but we were content with low 
average attainments in education—and_ the 
answer to the need of advance has not been 
a whit too full in any direction 
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But it is to be feared that our progress has 
furnished a fresh illustration of the law of 
extremes. We emphasize a neglected part 
till we throw it out of duc proportion. We 
neglected the scholarly side, and presto! the 
test of education becomes solely intellectual 
We hardly need say that the hypothesis is 
unscientific which assumes that man is only, 
or chiefly, mind, and that) an edueation 
Which builds on it is one sided and insuffi 
cient. Yet inour educational progress there 
has been a tendency, at feast, to act in for 
getfulness of the supreme moral values, and 
a very prevalent utilitarian philosophy, 
insidious, undermining the keen sense. of 
moral responsibilitv, has made itself felt 
among instructors and students alike 
Religious education, in a distinetive sense, 
isnot here inomind. It is assumed that that 
is essential to the highest life, but that the 
school as such has no definite part in it, 
and that the moral training of youth may be 
carried on independently of the teachings of 
the doctrines and tenets of special forms of 
religien The American system) separates 
Church and State, and must do so: indeed 
their union has everywhere produced bad 
politics and = operverted religion. But it 
issumes that the church can care for the 
interests of the faith, and that its schools 
must provide for the general training of its 
citizenship The vast body of the students 
of the country are in institutions where dis 
tinctive Christian tenets may not be taught 

ind even in many of the schools which are 
of a denominational and religious character, 
the religious instruction given does not mect 
the demand of the education needed by our 
country I return then to insist that that is a 
moral want —not, therefore, divoreible from 
religion, but vet te be met in other wavs 
than the definite religious need referred to 
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Unless we read ill the signs of the times, 
the fundamental need in our education 
to day is the emphasis on the moral values of 
Ife TP shall vield te no one in) my respect 
for pure scholarship. | would instruct every 
vouth exactly, clearly, and would. incite 
every one to dig deep. The study of the 
common earthworm mayo mean a universe 
of relations A mathematical formula may 
be, as to Maria Mitchell, oa hwmn of. the 
UNIVers« But all this must end in life. or 
it fails of its purpose No higher ideal is 
possibl Itis the spirit of Plato’s splendid 
Imagery of the seventh book of the Re public 


Better sti tis the ideal of the Great 

Teacher Not bem tered unto, but to 

minister Now the potent factor in the 
; ’ } té 
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ideal may be forgotten, but the lif, 
inspired is never lost. 

Almost everything, then, depends on the 
teacher, but the system has also its 


that it 


. +s Kee creat 
influence and responsibility. If I were to 
make a broad, general challenge (and jn a 


brief paper one must neglect details) of our 
school system, it would be at. this point 
The undue crowding of many of our schools. 
and the tendency in all to an overfull cur. 
riculum, results in a tendency (to speak 
mildly) to make a marking system and the 
examination the tests of education. 
what is the result to the pupil? 

Intellectually speaking, it dwarfs him. ft 
sets false ideals before him, and so contrib. 
utes to the unreal and artificial standards he 
sets up. It destroys his respect for real 
knowledge. It leads him to measure intel. 
lect by text-books, by memory alone, instead 
of by clear and effective thinking. It fails, 
in other words, to educate him 


Now 
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But the moral effect is more serious. To 
“get through,’’ to work for immediate effect, 
to test success in life by a single effort, to 
disbelieve in the ideal of steady growth, by 
daily faithfulness, toward the cultivation and 
discipline of all our faculties—these are 
dangers inherent in such conduct of educa- 
tion. Let it not be thought that I affirm that 
this is universal, nor that I forget the good 
teaching and the high ideals in most if not in 
all of our schools, but the defect is a real one 
and very prevalent, and it points the need of 
moral awakening in our whole system, public 
and private. The responsibility of — the 
teacher must be emphasized, and the fact 
strongly grasped that his ideals of education 
are influencing every student under him in 
his conception of life and service, as well as 
of study and knowledge. 

The methods of facing disputed questions 
in the class-room are a daily lesson in fair- 
ness or unfairness—the spirit of fearlessness, 
reverence, self-respect, the hatred of shams, 
the immorality of bad work and scamped 
work, the absolute claim of truth and right, 
and the subordination of expediency to prin- 
ciple—the truth that moral law expresses the 
nature of things, and that he who breaks it 
must be broken—these all, the best and 
highest results of any education, are taught, 
or hidden, by the conduct of every class- 
room inthe land. We need to hold up the 
ideal of enrichment and. strengthening of 
life, sight and insight—and so to awaken 
daily the spirits of our youth to aspire 
toward truth and goodness, and to shun as 
bad the working for immediate eflect, the 
love of show, which is always sham, and 
the conceptioys of success which see it in 
immediate attainment, and do not base it on 
thoroughness, —Christian Intelligencer 
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Cleanest Place in the World 


HE cleanest place in a world of dirt— 
where is it? ‘It’ is a group of islands 

the Canaries. Fortunate Isles the ancients 
called them, says the Pall) Mall Gazette 
Whether, however, the title of Fortunate 
given to these islands had or had not 4 refer 


ence to this quality, which w place 
proverbially only next to godliness, the 
quality itself is strikingly conspicuc The 
islands had other names. The Hesp rides 


is the most familiar of them, and t! Pene 


rifle; the original ‘‘ dragon’ tree may be 
seen, beneath which that sleepless dragon 
coiled himself who acted as watchd r the 
maidens guarding the golden ap} To 
day we call ‘golden apples’) eranses— "8 
the language of the country, naran: We 
have changed the name of the is! too, 
and call them the Canaries. nary 
birds seem to live in them, how 
Luxuriant vegetation is) the . TS of 
Teneriffe; a climate wonderfully « the a 
common to them all, but Grand | my .. 
especially blessed in its dryness ee 
ness. At Orotava is more gral r oO 
gardens and spacious hotels; at La mas, 
facing the northeast trade winds, !> - 
stant fresh breeze off the sea, accom! pies 
as comfortable as could be desired be = 
quality of cleanliness in’ its 5") een 
degree. Where all is so dry it Is os 


to be dirty, and a positive triumph if 
ise ; , rt 
instincts over circumstances on U 


the proletariat that so many of them 
to be filthy The Englishman m: : 
astonished at their dirt, as he wi! . 
ished at his own cleanliness I h an 
ment is the greater because the Pp * 
vaded by a fine dust fut the \ 
of a cleanly, almost of a cleans 
It lies in powder on the banat 

m tr After a mtry 
mak i b t k s 
t n hac vitl i fl 

ef 


shower of rain sweeps It of 
a shake and a brush off the yar! 


are all cleaner than they were betot 
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My Love for Thee 
Sumucl Minturn Peck 


ve whose thoughts far swifter fly 
| ihan sea bird through the spray , 
ve that craves with stifled sigh 
ar voice far away, 
mging memrorios st ive to trace 
» smile of vat ishe d glee ; 
urs sublime through time and space 
' 


at my love for thee 


tful love that clings and clings 
e forsaken child ; 
istful love that sings and sings 
echoes weird and wild; 
shispers in the lonely night 
at canm nevel be, 
eeleam with tearful light— 
my lowe for thee 
that hath no part of | 
ithes in pan, > 
whose pang P would not miss 
the stars COMLAIN | 
my heart in days gone by, 
ched my lite for me, 
love that ne'er can dic 


my love for thee, 
Boston Transcript 
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Common Country Living 


: MAKING HOMES MORE ATTRACTIVE 
By Littan Wright 
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OR the welltodo and wealthy, 
country life most nearly approaches 
ideal life. With abundant means 
the natural attractions of pure air 
secnery are augmented by all that 

ioe 6ovgardeners’ and architects’ skill 

con ve, easily making it) possible to 
prsse thome that is a model of comfort 
ime rAUTY 
tut the masses are not millionaires, and 
ire millions of country homes whose 
lthe vear occupants have only moderate 
mies. or, too frequently, are engaged ina 





lifelong strugyle to pay the taxes and raise 
the mortgage, and it sometimes happens 
these homes are lacking in comfort and con- 
eniet the latter conditions being some 
times more due to laek of inclination than 


wk of cash 

\sto the surroundings of country homes, 
id mountains are generally desirable 
hatures inthe landseape, but until Chicago 
ts her scheme of portable mountains 
of homes “must make shift to do 
theat that background. The next most 
SA polmtais trees. IT don’t mean one on 
of the front gate, but yards nicely 
ind an oceasional cluster beneath 
onmeocks are hung or a rustic seat 
[he extensive grounds of Hon 
‘, ! Edmunds, in Vermont's beautiful 
‘) (itv, win admiration from all be 
the restful, grateful) shade of 
inietics of Vermont trees Mrs 
! told me they were, almost without 
dug up by some member of the 
their daily and holiday drives 
nd are living monuments of family 
Which grow dearer as time 
Other less busy families might 
‘ain similar results If the old 
tomof planting fruit stones and 
Wayside were in vogue, trees 

an added value 


od 


ikespeare’s time all the world 
England's hedges. That most 
dividing fence’ is but hawthorn, 
or cedar, which grow equally 
\inerica, vet the majority of our 
vood or wire that may easily get 
rand are a prolific cause of neigh 
ingles. Cedar is the best and 
lye in all climates, attaining a 
height in five vears, though other 
More rapid Zrowers A hedge 
tected at the start, but in a few 
ts own and continues to improve 
ind beauty 
© we live in’ should be quite 
means, adapted to the needs of 
i size and arrangement of rooms, 
tecture in harmony with its sur 
\ large, well-kept lawn is the 
fora house, which should stand 
ithe ground, on account of looks 
if possible face the south or 
vs be so planned that cach room 
unlight some part of the day 
England the visits of the summer 
tf ind ten dollars per week is 
onanza greatly to be cher 


n the bonanza prematurely 
rath because there is not a shad 
nor porch nor piazza 
} ‘ } 
i 
Then I mH i ! 
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In the Sunlight of Love Again 
Hand in Hand with Peace 


W E PARTED where the shadows ere pt 
Mong the valley damp and chill, 

And low the wailing breezes swept 
Around the solitary ball: 

And Love was beaten back by Pride 
With angry word and bitter speech, 

Pill, pausing where the paths divide, 
We turned in silence, each from each 


Have we been happy? Was the thing 
We strove for really worth the strife? 
What gifts could Scorn and Anger bring 
Save broken vows and severed life ? 
Oh, sweet blue eves, with trouble dim 
Oh, tender glance, half frank, half shy ' 
Love's cup rans over at the brim, 
And shall we lightly put it by ? 


Dear, lay thine hand in mine once more, 
In perfect trust of heart and mind ; 

Purn to the happier days before 
Leave we the darker hours behind 

From life’s dark past new hopes are born, 
Phe jarring discords slowly cease 

And through an ever-brightening morn 
Sweet Love waiks hand in hand with Peace 


Chambers's Journal 
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boy said Brown's hired man told) him for 
certain that old man Smith's pretty six -by 
eight porch cost just twenty-five dollars. A 
little reckoning proves that as they can do 
most of the carpenter work and painting 
themselves, they can and do make an equally 
good porch for half that sum. Blinds cost 
from one to two dollars per window painted 
by home talent, and with use comes the reve- 
lation that blinds exclude heat and not fresh 
air, and take away the staring look from the 
windows. ‘* The women folks set such a 
store” by the porch that a piazza is built on 
the eastend next year. The house now looks 
so well the invalid and crippled fence and 
gates are thoroughly rejuvenated. 


® 


Smooth, well-kept lawns, brightened with 
flowers, add a great commercial as well as 
artistic value to a place. Climbing roses 
are prettiest for porch and piazza, but 
woodbine and grapevines are more hardy. 
Hydrangeas, lilacs and flowering almonds 
are shrubs that live for years.  Rhododen 
drons, peonies, tulips, lilies-of the valley and 
the narcissus, which do not need taking up for 
Northern winters, dahlias and gladioluses, 
which need taking up, are strong and showy 
bulbs. Geraniums,  oleanders, fuchsias, 
heliotropes, callas and century plants are 
some of the easily grown house plants that 
will bear putting out) for the summer 
Ricinuses and cannas are very Showy annuals, 
viving a tropical look to Northern gardens 
A twenty five-cent package of several varic 
tices of seeds will furnish as many annuals 
as one or two women will want to weed and 
transplant, and an abundance of gay, sweet 
flowers, provided they are given a rich, mel 
low soil, good drainage and plenty of water 
This list, which grows without culture in 
the South, is one which can be cultivated 
independently of a gardener and at little cost 
of time or money Bear ino mind that in 
each locality some plants are practically 
indigenous, while others require more cul 
ture Flower-beds in set designs are pretty 
but so are Jittle plots of one or two varieties 
Rockeries, filled with ferns, ice plants and 
rock roses are easily made, but alas! not 
easily kept free from grass and sorrel. Tf 
your yard has a figurative wart or mole to 
which you cannot apply other treatment, 
plant a woodbine to cover it over, and then 
admire the greenery 

Probably no two women would wholls 
agree as to the most conmvenent arrangement 
of the rooms of a leotise Ona farm, a large 
kitchen is a necessity: off a farm, the smaller 
the better, to my mind \arge pantry and 
cooking room, sinkroom and woodbox built 
in the shed and opening by a small door near 
the stove. save a yreat deal of work and 
litter in the kitchen A laundry with set 
tubs isa yvreat labor saver, but if unobtamn 
able, usually a floor can be latd in part of the 


shed. and tubs ote set there | comsider 
running water a kitchen necessity 
° 
The two greatest deficiencies of the older 
} } r the absen of bat wd dinun 
t \ nnd bathtub « | t | 
«)} j her thyy-r P 
T , ? T t ier ? q ’ 
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room. Aside from the asthetic aspect, this 
room is invaluable in saving an untold 
amount of work, for itean be shut up when 
notin use and kept clean and orderly with 
little work This is the one room where all 
the family are sure to be together three times 
a day, and should be as attractive as 
possible. Perfect order and exquisite neat 
ness should prevail, the appointments as nice 
and dainty as means permit. A white cloth 
is preferable, and, be it coarse or fine, should 
be laid without a wrinkle over a. silence 
cloth—be it felting or Canton flannel—big 
enough to hang well over the sides of the 
table. A double satin damask cloth will 
more than twice outwear a cloth costing half 
as much. Cut glass and Roval Worcester 
may be beyond the means, but thin blown 
and pressed glass is inexpensive and pretty. 
American, German and Austrian china’ is 
now made in delicate designs, light, fine 
grain, of great tenacity and low in price 

Country women are good needlewomen, 
and exquisite embroideries for table and 
household use no longer need be the per 
quisites of the rich. Round thread linen 
embroidered in’ Asiatic dye silks are the 
most satisfactory materials, and always look 
and launder well. In the country it- is the 
polite custom to make long calls, and = in 
these odd hours very elaborate embroideries 
may be made, vet never feel much time has 
been spent. In the East, especially, many 
women in the country are extravagant of 
muscle and money in cooking so much pastry 

It would be better for the majority, 
esper ially women, to cat more meat hyys 
cooked in various ways are not tiresome; 
fowls can be raised at trifling cost 
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The average family would live better 
and be healthier to double or treble the 
amount of vegetables used Fifty cents to 
a dollar will buy seeds for a large garden, 
and if planted early and well cared for will 
furnish a much needed variety from the 
ever present potato. Small fruits cost little 
but care, still the average country garden 
lacks them. Nothing gives such a relish in 
hot weather as fresh fruit, and it’ is equally 
appetizing in the winter when canned or 
preserved. Fruit and gelatine jellics are 
cheap and good. Figs or nuts and raisins 
are an agreeable change. Nearly always at 
least oranges and bananas can be got and are 
nice with cake, served whole or sliced and 
sprinkled with sugar. The dishes made 
with cream and eggs are legion. Cheese, 
almost as nutritious as beef, is too often 
omitted from the table. 

Sleeping rooms should be large, light and 
airy. The ideal floor is hardwood covered 
with rugs instead of a carpet all over The 
woodwork and walls should be in light, deli 
cate tints; if the walls are hung with figured 
paper the design should be small and unob 
trusive.  QOculists and common sense decree 
the windows should have heavy, opaque 
shades to perfectly exclude light: at night 
These can be rolled out of sight in daytime 
and only the white draperies appear 
Painted iron bedsteads are as nice and more 
easily cared for than brass. Tradition and 
prejudice are largely responsible for the con 
tinuance of straw and feather beds, which 
are neither casy to make, comfortable, nor 
healthy. Springs and mattresses, or better 
two light mattresses, are the most comforta 
ble, hygienic and easiest cared for Phere 
will be less headaches and round shoulders 
When pillows are discarded Phe mattresses 
should be turned every day, and are best 
intwo parts. Woolen blankets are light and 
warm, and should supersede heavy quilts 

There is no one thing that sweetens and 
brightens daily home life more than musie, 
and at even great sacrifices a plane or organ 
should find place in-every sitting room and 
what other instruments can be  atlorded 
Always buy an instrument of old. reliable 
manufacturers, sure te be well built and of 
yood tone, whether the case be plain or 


ornate It is) well worth while even if mone 
become protictent musiciat if they never do 
more than play Gospel bivenatos camped the popu 
lar songs and danees of the day Pictures 
Whether oils, water colors or enyrayings 
vive a homelike look Phere is ne occasion 
for gaudy daubs im these days of tnexpensive 
etchings and dainty plhotograyure copied 
after the best artists. Not only the photo 


graphs of friends, but of famots seenes and 
the places one visits make very interesting 
collections, and deft fingers can make hand 
some cases for them Sculptured) marbles 
may be bevond the means, but perfect cast 
are had at very slight expense 
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Jt is a yreat convenrence and mental relief 
toa busy woman to have a parlor kept oon 


immaculate order ayvamst the coming of the 


unexpected puest But aif the parlor is at the 
expense of daily comfort abolish ' It 
far better the family da t i cheerfa 
comfortable ttiny room than  boudele " 
cramped, unpleasant quarter ti ' 1} 
bare: ne t fort f havis { 

r r for A , 1f ’ 
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Liberal education is within the reach of all 
Hlome interest should not grow less, but out 
side interests should be greater, should be 
broader Home work must not be allowed 
to inclose our lives with impassable walls 
For too many of us the world lies whelly 
within our own fence lines It is casy to get 
in arut, and easier to stay in it, but we must 
never forget that while duty begins, it should 
not end, at home Some city daily, your 
local paper, your denominational publication, 
a good weekly or monthly household paper 
or magazine, make a good list to keep in 
touch with the progress of the world and 
Kive a comprehensive acquaintance with the 
best modern literature. Reading aloud an 
hour in the evening an entertaining paper 
or book is not only pleasant in’ itself, but 
fixes facts, particularly when new places are 
looked up on the maps and new words in the 
dictionary. One dollar's worth of moulding 
applied to a set of plain shelves makes a 
respectable bookcase; a handsome curtain 
will protect it from accumulations of dust 
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Very much can be learned by observation 
if we go through the world with our eves 
Open Country ts the ideal place to study 
botany and geology, yet how many average 
persons know a stamen from a taproot, ot 
even the common, not to mention the seren 
tific, names of the different: grasses, grains, 
wild flowers, shrubs and trees of their own 
locality, the name and nature of the soil, and 
rocks in their own region? The fish, birds, 
buys and animals are uninteresting only 
when unknown, Often not even the names 
of the great constellations of stars are known, 
let alone their mythology Phese and other 
sciences, as well as history of State, mation 
and world, can be acquired as surely at home 
as inca college 

Itisa good plan in-all the outings (fortu 
nately growing more frequent) to obtaim 
something as a souvenir of the time and 
place, even if costing but a few cents Rarl 
ways bring the world nearer the byways, 
and each year brings lower rates to an ever 
Increasing Number of interesting places. An 
old dish bought ino a Chinese or Japanese 
store makes the Mongolian more real to us 
than any amount of statistics; the bit) of 
china leads one to study the habits and 
customs of the nation it represents 

Country people may lack the polish that 
comes only by constant frietiom wath the 
cultivated, but they may be, and generally 
are, kindly, courteous and well bred. A 
little thought will make a shrill, nasal voice 
uniformly low and well modulated, the 
round or stoop shoulders straight, the fure 
erect Practice makes the most awkward 
amble an easy, graceful carriages “The best 
manner comes froma kind, generous heart 

Much has been said about our social dite 
one says the country village is wholly piven 
over to yossip, another, that country people 
are hard, suspicious and unsoctal as «lames 
Both criticisms are somewhat riyht, but 
more false. Ino most country villages there 
are those who have no business of their own 
to attend to, and so in a nasty spirit devote 
themselves to their neighbors’ affairs. But 
the majority oon fact, almost all— are honest 
upright, honorable men and women, living 
Close up to the Golden Rule. Church and 
church work are the nucleus of socral life 
family relatives and friends pive each other 
pleasantest afternoon and evening: visits 
For genuine, unselfish, kindly help, ane 
fricaved linn In prosperity and im adversity 
commend me to the litthe country town 
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Magical Growth of Plants 


PRENCHE serentist, Mo Rayonneau, ha 
just discovered how to make a plant 
yrow from the seed in thirty miinmutes as mine! 
as oat would, under ordinary cirectumstanes 
im as penanny ching Heretofore, Nature di 
hared this secret with the Yophis of Dnelis 


alone, and the methods pursued by these 
Clever magicians i performing th trick 
have been often described Phey plant a 
eod inthe earth and cover imo wath aoc lott 
In a few moments the cloth beguns te 


pushed upward by the proweng plant. wheel 


ina Short time attains the hemht of sevens 
feet Various theories biave beeen sadly canes 
as to the modus operand: of iin 


one of the Latter beeing that) the preeetater 
are all hypnotized 
Dourtny bis travels in Todia Mo Raynes 


iwothis trick performed frequentls und 
notioed that the Pbinided iwi triboecdeledd 
the seed in the soil whieh they brought watt 
them especially for that prarprose At last | 
learned that they obtiummed tl eourtl freonny 
the bill Now. as every one know a} j 
madvertently cater one of these tieltist 
sect anit coutaim a dar propor f 
form ord th wil hho oun tas th ! 
thear brabertut ! liar ! | ‘ 
baa t ) t { j b ! t! 
init it nit ! ! ! t | ! t 
vent fo 
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thr iat i! is ft fifts mo eminent pre 
f t t imgety ¢ plumed that 1 ‘ 
t} | fe r oof rectiout had 
' ‘| new fat ad varieties 
® 
| hveclopment of the scerence of bacte 
rioloyy bas advanced medicine enormausts 


especially in the diagnosis and treatment of 


fevers Joo illustrate take the case of 
typo fever Its net so many vears ago 
that the difference between typhord = and 
typhus fevers was first receogmized. Both 
' © fevers were formerly deseribed under 

! Hyannis Py yeh was popularly 
kt vnoas the pail fever hospital fever, brain 
! rb ous fever potted fever camp fever 
ete From the peculiar lestons whieh) are 


rated) with at the terms 
ined intestinal fever 


enteric fever 
comstdered as 
typhoid Under 


the old method of treating this disease the 


Were 


propriate Sy nen ns faer 


physician who would have immersed his 
patientanmatauboof tee water for the purpose 
of recluouny the sufferers temperature 
f have beet wked upon as one whe 
enmelinyg bim te s death In these days 
fined that tl proceeding is one of 
’ ru beat that anysodee employed The 
' ratore ' it Mee ft neoed arvcl the 
per tave of death intl case has been 
enor isty reclueed) from tl hhamue alone 
1} ' ' f treat ent 
l } 1 pratrent were formerly kept im 
ut . Pup warm, allowed to drink neo 
water 1) } theriny from acute thirst, and 
jut tt = et altpemst any kind of food 
4 wed t eat meat order to 
ko ty their st t Now we tind that 
' ' | } clops very rapidly in 
‘ { | We have discovered that, as 
‘ ’ wbitat in the bowel locatio if we 
- i food we make the patient vers 
therefore Ve witl edo all 
' | \ t ! the clirect enatconnve 
{ ' t m the ritevaticna of the 
| ryations were b 1SIX 
' ! { Wete anny really 
| | rity thre hast) three 
; We now feed the typhoid patient on 
etal rin tarchy and other foods 
! { net tain it Beef tea atiel breed 
bio ee } cet fort ' considered very 


abole tithe feed tig «of the tvihord patient 


' ah 
reot s lewrke Puponmasextremely dangerous 
\\ ise alse writ epi at permreides bry 
' , ith having obtained those that wall 
s the stomach and render the bowels ants 
' 1! tt ny the germs 
e 
\ it by tl ter moOpe Isa mien de 
' lisen espe ally these of the 
' by ten ny t { uteds 
‘ thy iwityv of the chest This 
! Vas first emmy vod in the 
i+) ' ntur brat nye after the 
t of Oueen Victoria's reign it 
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Progress of Modern Medicine 
TRUMPHS OF THE SCIENCE THAT CURES 
By Cyrus Edson, ML) 
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ot r oil and tophosphate of lime 

! r revd We now find 

that por ribbing an extract made from the 

thyroid gland of the sheep will rapidly 

pr the patrent s condition, and often 

cure tim of a diseas a} hoin former times 

was comsidered as roc tirabole is cancer 

Cretur » thus mintry is comparativety 

rare, still, in the aggregate, there are quite 

a number of case certainly enough to make 


the new methed of treatment a matter of 
interest to eur own practit ners. Esper ially 
AS If presents possi! tiles © ng developed 
tlony other limes 


There 


the medal treatment cf msanity 


is nething of moment to record in 
but there 


has been a vast change in ipernity thre wen 
eral condition of the patient ind) conse 
quently there ts a larger percentage of such 


unfortunates either enroad ofr 


helped In 


treating them medicrmally we have a far wider 


range of drugs to chorse from The discos 
erv of svnthet hemistry has immensely 
widened tl therapeut immament of the 
phvsicnan n tl treatment of the msane 
Dheir comdition im asylums twenty five vears 
azo was deploratsle At that time it was 


comsiderced: that a me 


nmsane asylum should 


+! 


con ts va sew kof buildings the centre 
of whiel Sis Tetereoter tate l tro thre resicle thee 
of the ott rs kit t from which there 
racdtat oy eT mnwhich small rooms 
or « 1! ‘ ' yon one or both s des 
of a corr ' \r« extremity there would 
bv pout t ! a} hy the iwitated or 
nen lustre tes. as the case minht be 
“|? nt t! i\ ‘ t Trhiore tractable 
proatient Were ait? t ‘rT to enyvay 1) Scorrie 
pursuit im worksthors eroen the grounds 
whieh wer high walls \ 
grachucal beat , tr is taken place 
im regrard tor bow t ' ’ rm housed 
md treated \ is present time 
espe Vv the for w pr ite pationts 
re irratmy ! n relinary 
dwelling he tage svstem —that 
placing tt tlages in 
threes ty t . hey thev can 
‘e wet reat : tion may 
reer ! tureat prrerve 
ment over t : | , nsat 
sv lun t t ! h of tl 
reality af « t ! 1 t he tt 
influence of religion. occupation. education 
recreation. tl ! sas application of moral 
invapere ths md the exercise of rational 
kindness and soriminating discipline, have 
been superadded to medical treatment. and 


substituted for brute force. terror and cruelty 


o 
Specialization ion the medical profession 
has ently e about within the last quarter 
of a cent In t chavs there were few 
specralist veept general surgical specialists 
At the por ent Lire t ter bee feared that the 
moo ha t feature ms tse ny Overcome Phere 
ire ten myo os i ts whe are not thor 
oughiv greumded im tl practice of general 
trreadne ime \ stm tits tol of any service 
mitest fit f all b i ctent ill round 
general poly m al man whe has had 
lary eXDp . fess Tn these 
ta x » ft rg ind at 
’ « t 1» i 
har 4 ! i eX t 
| , 
t . i 
yet 1 try t \ \ t the syn 


thetical drugs The elements of these reme 


dies are put together theoretically by the 
chemist, and he produces the substance from 
the elements that he finds in coal tar Thev 
are ‘ illed a oal tar cle + f . tives Ye suse we 
ind in coal tar all the essential elements that 
are necessary for the onstruction of these 
drugs Antipyrine s a notable example 


skin diseases there tsa 


been pro 


For the treatment of 
long list of remedies which have 
duced from coal tar These diseases were 
formerly treated by means of balsams, 
arsenic and mercuria! preparations. Although 
these latter remedies have not lost their place 
entirely. still 
superseded by the 


in manv cases they have been 
coal tar preparations, 
which have found more efficient 
Transfusion of blaxd. a method of treatment 
devised twenty years ago, and transfusion of 
a salt solution (a late discovery) into the 
persons dying from hemorrhage 
the means of saving many lives 
hvpeddermic syringe has 
more exact 


leon 


veins of 
have been 
The use of the 
tended 


to make medimine a 


science. and this instrument is being used 
more and mere every day to «tain more 
exact results We now inject antiseptics into 
the blood, also remedics | ng the power of 

ting the production of phagocytes, or 


blawwd scavengers 
There has been great progress made in the 


knowledge of the nature and course of dis 
us large ‘ona int «of t clhiscoveTies 
made in bacter meN 


We have found that antitoxin antidotes or 


neutralizes tl poise f diphtheria The 
bland serum of animals. treate n a certain 
wav. gives us an antidete against the bite of 
Polscnanls serpents Chen i intidotes 
remain about the same Ther have been 
me metal discoveries in th treatment of 
porsoning by the old portsons 


There has been an enormous increase in 
the number of drugs I should say that the 
Materia Medica contains three times as many 


remedies as that of twenty five vears 





ago, 
and many of the new drugs are exceeding|ly 
valuable Even five vears ago the coal-tar 
preparations just referred to were prac 
tically unknown. now thev are more com 
monly used than any oth 





There has been a remarkable advance in 
medicine and hygiene in connection with the 
public health Other than the fact, however, 
that the people better understand the neces- 
sity for sanitarv measures. we do not know 
so very much more about sanitation than we 
did ten vears ago The public does, and the 
community will now tolerate laws in regard 
to health the enforcement cf which would 
have led to a niet or a revolution twenty-five 

vears age. as, for 


even ten 
wolation «cf the milder conta 


years age or 
instance, the 


gious diseases, such as scarlet fever, measles 
and diphtheria. Even typhus fever and 
smallpox patients could not be isolated 


twenty five vears ago 

The application et methods of disinfection 
has been very much improved. and there isa 
promise of an advance along these lines in 
the near future Formaldehyde. a new dis 
infectamt, enables us to thoroughly Cisinfect 
a dwelling The decomposition cf sea water 
by means of electricity, has also put in our 
heap and extremely valuable disin 
ferting solution, and the discoverv by Pictet, 
in France. and Pollock. in this country, of the 
propertics of suiphurceus acid gas when com 
bined with carbonic acid gas has furnished 
lisinfectant 
seem to advance 
wake of the ether sciences, 
less apparent 
We shall look for new developments from 


hands a « 


us with a really efficient gaseous « 
While 


slowly and in the 


med Ne 


may 
its advancement is none the 
the use of electricity in its 


medrcine As) regards 
chemustrs 


application to 
beacte riclogy and 
mieelicine must tx content to 


remain in the tow of those sciences 


It is believed that the x-ravs will be found 


of considerable benefit mn the application of 
medicine to specific parts: the ravs wil! be 
used, In some cases. as a carrier of medicine 
ena } ‘ 


Te cise ased portions «af the boy Weh ye 
attempted to improve the sight of the blind 
by means of the x rav. but bevond a tempo 
rary and siight improvement no result has 
been obtarmed The use of the x-rav to 
determine the location of aneurisms and of 
stomach and liver diseas«s has been success 
ful: also in certain intestina! displac ements 
animal fluids as 
remedial agents is one of the newest discov 
eries ino medicine—hblood serums. like anti 
toxin, antituberculin, ets The evidence 
preponderates in favor of the value of these 
serums, the 


The employment of 


number of which is very large 
Without doubt 
extremely valuable, but many are 
on the market that are of no practical use 

The progress of medicine is further exem 


and constantly increasing 





Serie Ate 


plified in its) literature T} lawver or 
theological studem im gather a library of 
! ks and be t r sure that or most 
of them w at Is to m for ten or fif 
teen Vears Not s ‘ t physician 
NMI ft of the ‘ wks ft . AeTe pub 
‘ t \ Ph fone use to him 
. t . \ . gests and 
‘ 
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ntain 
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The Essence of Repartee 


48S THERE A ROYAL ROAD Tou 


S° LARGE is the world’s «..; of 
repartees that it would seem sib] 
to invent anything new, says a wri: t th 
Catholic Standard. And so it is one 
are many old specimens that bear r... «> on 

For the proper use of repartees eces 
sary either to recollect of to un ore ind 
them, and it is desirable, when 1, te 
do both. Such was not the cas the 
undergraduate who remarked upon?) Shor 
ness of a friend’s gown, and re 1 for 
answer, ‘' It will be long before | y an 
other Hugely delighted with + itt: 
cism, which is, we believe, in technical Jan 
guage, an amphibology, he said to the next 
acquaintance he met, “My gown short 
but it will be a long time befor | buy 
another.’’ To his surprise and chavrin th 


man merely stared and did net laug 


What are the conditions of a repartec? fy 
should be courteous in form. sever in <yl, 


stance, difficult either to mista r to 
resent Such was the famous -; \ of 
Provost Goodall to William IV 

‘When he goes,”’ said the King caking 
to Keate, and pointing to Goods shen 


he goes I'll make vou him 


I couldn't think of going before Your 


Majesty,’’ said the Provost, with a 
oo 

Nothing could be more absolut: rertert 
The King had been brutally + T he 
Provost was extremely courtecu But a 
sterner rebuke was never administ:+ toa 
monarch by a subject. This is far better 
and more truly humorous than Wilk mart 


retort to the Prince of Wales. Wilkes was 
whistling ‘* God Save the King 

“ How long have you taken to that tune? 
asked the Prince. 

‘Ever since I had the honor of 
Roval Highness’ acquaintance 

That is the Revolution in a nutshell, and 
one of the great savings of the world 

Mr. Gladstone thinks the best repartee he 
ever heard in the House of Commons was 
Lord John Russell's. Sir Francis Burdett 
after turning Tory, taunted Lord John with 
the “* cant of patriotism.” 

“T will show the honorable Baronet a 
worse thing than the cant of patriotism I 
mean the recant of patriotism.’ 

That, no doubt, is very 
spirited, and was, in the circumstances, 
thoroughly well deserved 3ut if one must 
be hypercritical, it is too purely verbal to 


your 


clever being 


rank in the highest class of al! Lord 
Ellenborough’s Parliamentary aside strikes 
us as better 

“My Lord,’ said a pompous Perr I 
put the question to myself.” 

“And a precious silly answer | must 


have got,’ was Ellenborough’s comment 
Lord Ellenborough, though a Chict Justice, 
did not say ‘‘precious.”" Language changes 
if thought does not. It is difficult. however, 
to believe that any member of the House of 


Commons said in debate, “1 will have the 


noble Lord’s head."’ If he Lord 
North's prompt retort that © for no carthly 
consideration would he have the ! rable 


gentleman's’ has great merit It was very 


funny, it was at least comparatis polite 
. ‘ 

and it applied the weapon of r vhere 

any other would have been misj = 


‘ 


Erskine actually said to the curt who 
declared that he would be hanged if he 
didn't defend himself, ‘* You'll nged 
if you do,’’ he ought to have been profoundly 
grateful for the opening. Ther re fe 


marks, of which this ts one, thst em to 


have no other reason for existen than the 
suggestion of an obvious reparte: he 
For simplicity and cruelty no wie 
surpass Mr. Rogers’ repartee to ] [dav 
‘So, Mr. Rogers, I hear v« been 
attacking me 
‘Attacking you, Lady Davy ’ n 
whole time in defending you 
For a combination of ma! . 
the collected works of Voltatr ght we 
ransacked for a parallel) And © r be ; 


may think of Rogers for saying 


deny that the lady brought rs 
She should have let the hedgehv- 
@ 

When Brabantio says to lag Sess 
a villain,"’ Iago replies. ‘ = 
Senator."’ This is a cruder for Ms me 
but a most deadly one. Th: ni 
Granville, whose wit was so Ul ses 
that it was scarcely appreciated = 


to have been, had a wonderful | - 
hitting the point. A friend 
showed signs of advancing ¥¢ 
Lord Granville on the present ! 
to a wealthy heiress on her mart 

‘*T want something rare, but 
sive,’ he said 

‘A lock of your hair 
Granville urbanely 

But all repartees suffer by be 
from their proper places and | 
tion. They should artse natu 


; 


situation and reflect the mood 


SUL 


Some of the best mav not ! 
lelivered They may be t 
is¢ n wtee fter t 

s tl \ if ra at 
huddled together without f 


thev retain their original f 
in their original streng 


- 


circumstances which gay 
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What Life May Mean 
charles Lotin Hildreth 


dled from nothing but to dream 

jour of phantom joy and pain ; 

f- and Death are what they seem— 
sts we are, how poor and vain’ 


ing has no more to give. 


the naked brood of Chance, 
stragglers toward no destined bourne— 
ed by peering Circumstance 
ito death, then it were wise to spurn 
» worthless heritage of breath. 
ose wiser than we know 
hadow we call Life ts given 
vne steadfast way we go haven, 
rm and darkness toward a quiet 
tis glorious to live 
t passage, and the tomb 
portal to sablimer life, 
sect as love, borne through the gloom, 
hind the sadness and the strife— 


[hen doubly glorious is death 


eee 
Thrones that Went Begging 
WHO REFUSED CROWNS 


THI Y FIVE vears ago, when the throne 
| ' cewas Vacant, more than one great 


Eng tatesman, says the Philadelphia 
| ht have ruled over the destinies 
country, but the difficulties in 

cre formidable. Mr. Gladstone's 


Irequently mentioned in connection 
rown of Greece, though, as Mr 
‘, vas ao member of the government 
the proposal never took definite 
Hore it may be mentioned, Gladstone 
ver accept a title of nobility from 

> 1 
te Lord Derby, however, who had 
vnpathies with Greece, was offered 
nu and refused it, throwing away fifty 
nd pounds a year and a kingdom. It 
tthe first time a man had declined to 
the throne of Greece, Prince Leopold, 
tither of the present King of the 


Belyiat having refused the crown when 
Gree vas declared a kingdom, in 1530. 
Pris Leopold’s reason for refusing the 


rown was that the proposed boundaries of 
ntry were insufficient, the exclusion 

Crete especially influencing his decision. 
One of Queen Victoria's sons, the Duke of 
beboburgh, has also been offered the Grecian 
crown He was appealed to in the sixties, 
wth time Lord Derby declined the crown, 
hut was compelled to refuse the offer owing 


tot ittitude of the Powers, who strongly 
declared their opposition to Prince Alfred 
beng crowned King of the Greeks. The 


throne was then offered to the present King, 
on whose behalf it was accepted by his 
father, the King of Denmark. 


e 


fhe crown of Austria-Hungary was refused 
middle of the century by the Archduke 
Prong Karl, the father of the present 
honperor King Ferdinand I abdicated in 
1) r. i848, the throne then descending 
t rdinary course to Archduke Franz 
iN lhe Archduke, however, declined the 
ch he handed over to his son, who 
rs it 
rcrown which has been more than 
fused is the crown of Roumania 
\\ Roumania was declared a kingdom, it 
ted that the throne should descend to 
pold, the eldest brother of the then 
r “ King. The Prince, however, volun 
led his rights to the crown in favor 
1, Prince Wilhelm, the renunciation 
tered in the Senate in October, 
nee Wilhelm remained heir appar 
zht vears, but toward the end of 
tmally refused to accept the crown, 
ther became heir apparent, being 
of Roumania The Prince has 
ed Princess Marie, a grand 
tOueen Victoria 
years avo a me pole w of the great 
died in’ exile, after refusing a 
ince Napoleon, nicknamed ** Pion 
of a brother of Napoleon 
Was invited to sit on the throne 
to oas the first King of that 
it he declined the offer, believing 
that he might ascend the throne 
So the bird in the hand flew 
the bird in the bush was never 
The man who had hoped to be 
King of France died out of that 
ditary exile. He had sacrificed 
rh the hope of receiving another, 
jMently had lost beth 


e 


nN the present century Ferdinand 
ed the crown of Spain in favor 
er, Who again refused it in favor of 
The great conqueror had to face 
irms, however, and never took 


of Lord Beaconsfield’s golden 
With another instance 


ne throne with th trany 


n whose brain the idea of 
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Doctor Langdon’s Dilemma 


BETWEEN FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 


By Kate Erskine 





CHAPTER I 
HE weeks had passed very pleasantly 
at the Stimpson farm. Wycoff, long 
before that time, commenced to feel 
very much at home, owing to Mrs. 
Allyn, who at once took him under her pro 
tecting wing. 

This might seem rather a dangerous mode 
of procedure for an attractive young widow 
of about his own age, but it was perfectly 
safe; it had been proved so over and over 
again. The sad remembrance of the young 
husband had never left her, and, although 
since his death a strong friend to many a 
man, there was something about her which 
warned them in the beginning that she could 
be nothing more. This was a great trial to 
Mme. Vandeville; she would have had her 
marry again, so was never discouraged in 
planning such an event, and always had 
some one in mind. This summer it’ was 
naturally Wycoff, he being the only eligible 
man at the Farm, so she took every oppor 
tunity to bring them together, priding her 
self on the cleverness with which she did it 
but her little plots were usually detected by 
the couple and laughed over in secret, while 
they agreed, at the same time, to allow the 
dear old lady to enjoy her little romance 


e 


Mrs. Allyn explained to him all those little 
things and incidents about the home and 
people which a woman always thinks of do 
ing, but a man never, and yet it is the surest 
and quickest way to make a newcomer feel 
at home. She told him how they all formed 
an unbroken chain, no one ever coming or 
allowed to come unless he or she first had a 
friend there. She was the Doctor's cousin, 
and, hearing through him of the place, the 
first to come up, then others followed, and 
now every summer brought the same ones. 

Allan Wycoff also made some discoveries 
himself. It always amused him to see Mrs. 
Allyn and Miss Howard together, mentally 
ascribing to them the titles, ‘Cultivated "’ 
and ‘* Educated."’ 

Mrs. Allyn was a puzzle to Miss Howard; 
she could not understand her. They were 
both from Boston, and represented two dis 
tinct types to be found there. There seemed 
to be nothing Miss Howard did not know, 
from the probable—she called it actual—for 
mation of the world, and all that had happened 
in the interim, down to the present time 
She was a graduate of one of the best col 
leges, and had stood high in her class; she 
had taken a post-graduate course to study 
Sanscrit. Her superior knowledge and con 
stant craving for more, in what seemed to a 
certain extent a mechanical spirit, had made 
her one-sided and indifferent through lack of 
knowledge in that) direction, to womanly 
feelings and weaknesses. 

Mrs. Allyn was a complete contrast in’ all 
these ways—well-educated, and yet at the 
same time cultivated, thoroughly a woman 
Always increasing in knowledge, always 
studying, and yet in her own way, which 
was never by rule. It made her nervous, 
she said, to know that at such an hour this 
book was to be read, and at another that 
subject to be looked up; she wished to do 
it when the desire prompted 
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That Mrs. Allyn had what might be called 
natural refinement to a much greater degree 
than Miss Howard cannet be denied, but 
the latter possesse d it to a certain extent, and 
Mr. Wycoff took much iaterest in studying 
her and detecting the occasional cuthbursts 
of her natural womanly inclinations 

The Deacon and his wife were an unfailing 
source of amusement to him, and Cousin 
Polly Smith possessed a perfect mine of 
quaint stories which she was willing at any 
time to unearth for his benefit. The 
Sherwins had proved most hospitable, and he 
was a frequent visitor in their pleasant home 
Everything was to his complete satisfaction 
except the Doctor 

It had always been a trial to Wycoff that 
he should have left the field which promised 
such brilliant opportunities and gone inte the 
country, thereby seeming to leave his life 
behind him He had argued, remonstrated 
and even pleaded with him at the time, but 
withiont avail. Perhaps it was his peculiar 
friendship for Doctor Langdon whict 
had made him, the last of all his  frienes 
beyin to feel reconciled to the fact, but for 
several vears now he had accepted st, po 


bly more because hie had seen t 
irremediable than for any other reasor N 
they had returned with renewed 

ik to his friend concert r therm he 4 

I t Mr 4 

. : 

I) f was wastil I t 
t r ie had wat 1 at t - 
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the people around, and felt sure that 
a plain country doctor, a man of | the 
people, would answer as well, understand 
them better, and so do more for them than 
this refined, scholarly man, who would be 
appreciated so much more elsewhere. 

Mrs. Allyn listened to him quietly, with 
a queer little smile playing over her face, 
and making an occasional comment, but 
neither in vindication of his or the Doctor's 
views. When he had finished speaking, 
and seemed to expect that he should now 
hear her opinion, she simply asked him if 
he had ever attended the Doctor on any of 
his visits, or been present in his office when 
secing patients. Receiving an answer in 
the negative, she went on to say that she 
thought he would enjoy it; she had often 
been his companion, and Di also 
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It was about nine o'clock one morning 
when this conversation took place, the usual 
hour for the Doctor to start out, and while 
they were yet speaking he came on the 
piazza, im his usual breezy way, with a 
pleasant word for all. This was a pecu 
liarity of his—no one was ever overlooked, 
and everybody felt him to be a friend 
Wyecofls proposal to accompany him = was 
gladly received, and the two stepped into the 
bugyy and drove off. 

Mest of the visits that morning were to be 
made over the mountain some six or cight 
miles distant, in a little village which was 
fast dying out. No one understood why the 
people did no better, for the soil was as 
good and the advantages the same as in 
many of the towns around. These had tried 
to aid them, and given a helping hand many 
atime, when the searcity of the crops or the 
long comtinued drought had bidden fair to 
sweep them off the carth altogether. But 
they had become tired of it. ‘' They are a 
shiftless set,’’ they said, ‘‘and that’s the 
truth of it.'’ Doctor Langdon knew very well, 
had Jearned it by experience, that: his time 
spent there could have no recompense in 
money, but twice a week he always rode 
over. There were always a few ailing and 
needing treatment, but besides that he was 
one of the few left who had still the courage 
to help them to hope and wait 

At one of the houses before which they 
stopped, the Doctor said that he thought he 
had better go in alone, as he should remain 
only a few minutes, but he had searcely 
crossed the threshold when Wycoff, with one 
of those sudden impulses, decided to follow 
him. he never regretted that he did 

The baby was dead; it had been so two 
days. It lay in its little crib placed close 
to the bed, as it had always stood, and there 
were no flowers around it; the mother had 
told them not to place any, but to let him 
seem the same to her as long as possible 

The young mother sat close at his side 
with one little hand the little, cold hand 
held tight in hers) She had sat there two 
days such Jong days, and vet too short, for 
she dreaded the morrow They had tried 
to lead her away many times, but she would 
tient gree 

Only three months old? They did not 
understand. They saw but the little baby 
lying there, and they would have comforted 
her, Only three months old? Her baby 
her little boy, her som. They were all there 
she saw them, they were real to her, and 
now she had lost them all She thought to 
herself that she should never wish for another 
child he could never love itas she did thi 
ate And so she sat, noe tears coming to re 
lieve the breaking heart, and her whole life 
seeming to have come to ame nd 
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Suddenly she felt a hand —a strony, firm 
hand poline ed over hers and the babys. hold 


ing them «lose fhe others had not) cone 
so. they had tried to draw it away Sor she 
knew it was none of them, but the kind touch 
comforted her. the little act seemed to say 


so much, to understand all, and the pros 
young thing looked up to the strom fice 


bending over hers, and im answer to his 
question What is it, Lisbeth? Tell me 
il} did tell him He listened patiently to 
her leelher on to talk about the baby, hi 
seet smile, h cunning way what she 
had hoped and planned for him, until the 
, sling tears | looked for had trie HI 
did not chide her rebe us thoughts tl 
thie } 1 hin been taken { : Coa9 
b t lett hhouled speak t 
‘ ‘ } ' \4 ’ 
‘ tal ' her | 


house had gone to bed, and they were very 
earnest. Mr. Platt, taking his evening con 
Stitutional, was consumed with curiosity to 
know what it was about, and paced slowly 
up and down the garden, arguing to himself 
that it was not proper for them to sit: there 
alone without somebody near He caught 
an occasional sentence now and then ‘It 
is not right that he should dose,’ and then 
from the Doctor What is right for him is 
not forme. Then as they separated for the 
night he heard Mrs Allyn say distinetly and 
in a decided way, “1 shall never feel recon 
ciled to it.” 

After this Mr Platt) became suddenly 
sleepy, and before long every light in’ the 
house was out with the exception of one, 
Which shone brightly until the light of day 
caused it to be invisible 
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Any one unacquainted with the house fol 
lowing the Doctor down the narrow hall inte 
his own rooms that night, would have been 
surprised. Only the opening of a door, and 
behold what a change! 

Three large rooms bedroom, library ane 
office all beautifully fitted up, soft cushioned 
chairs, handsome hangings, fine pictures on 
the walls; everything, they seemed to con 
tain, that would tend te make them Juxurt 
ous and attractive When Doctor Langdon 
decided to remain im the Centre he had an 
I. built to the main house, with a private 
entrance from without, and it) had been his 
pleasure since then to make his apartments 
as attractive as possible He called it a bit 
of his old life, and never entered the rooms 
without experiencing a new thrill of pleasure 
at their refining influence 

But to night it is all different, he does not 
glance around once, but with bent head com 
mences slowly pacing up and down He is 
certainly troubled, of suffering, one would 
think, from the look of pain that occasionally 
is seen on his face Is it mental or plysieal, 
this cruel pain which seams to held him in 
Its grasp? 

Doctor Langdon loved Diana Sherwin, and 
he had known it for three months. They 
had been fast friends exer since she was a 
little girl, twelve years old, and during: that 
time he had watched her growing inte 
womanhood with great mterest, the differ 
ence in their ages lending much) freedom to 
their intercourse. This feeling might possi 
bly have continued, of a break had not 
occurred the summer previous, when the 
Sherwins had not been at their farm, and so 
afull year and a half passed without the 
Doctor secing them = Tle and Miss Sherwin 
then met on a different footing, she was 
twenty two, and having seem more of society 
the past year than ever before, bad mac 
friends with men no younger than be. the 
natural consequence of this beim that she 
now became more reticent with bim, and he, 
although sorry at first to have lost his young 
friend, was very gladto find im her place a 
charming woman 

The thought was very sweet, that she 
might in time be more to him, and he had 
cherished this until it had become almost a 
reality, for he knew that she had always 
been fond of him, and hoped that this feeling 
inv her would change, as ait had oo him, inte 
a deep love hfe biceed niet bieopredd this 
altoyether without reason. several times he 
thought he saw the begining. and this liad 
served to encourage himin bh patient wait 
ings She knew hin thoroughly, having: lad 
ample opportunity during all these years 
so had nothing more to learn of him 


® 


He was glad of that He wanted the 
woman who umnarried hin te find ao the hus 
band thre Satie man whi hy wed) wenn J her Tieot 
sec the mask fall off a oon as they were 
pronounced man and wife 

Ile certainly never thouyht be would tind 


an opportunity of applying th thear or 
principle, Jet us call at) fer at) had nik 
deeper and was more a poartoof himself than 
the first term seems t ' out 1" } 
first kavew threat Tee sed Pana Sherwin 
bad been true to at, and comsequenthy true 


to himself 


As he wath lowly up and claws the roern 
hie stops occu tit fer ste It i t 
arrange the light eveit take a tnwek fr 
the table and core opens it all 
scious Of what le tleovithy hfe cons 
serous of the come feet ,} ! hie bras tried] te 
bee Polanned tes, Pocat whack Me Allyn} forced 
hiinn ten See ter meagebit never tefore. that 
What he prize mest in the world ™/™ 
taken from born. aged be rebel yrainst tl 
theougelit W! cannot be ectire atom ot 
saithe Way ” Whiy that 4 hy ! ‘ 

! frien) wrong for bin? But de 

mictke st ripebit hie tiled net 1 « her t 
M4 foot i } ’ ’ 

VV . 1) ’ , P ‘ 
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Salisbury spire lifting out of the morning 
light There was some hitch here—the first 
he met—in getting a relay; but by six he was 
off again, and passed through Exeter early in 
the afternoon. Down came a heavy rain as 
the evening drew in, and before he reached 
Okehampton the roads were like a bog 
Here it was that the anguish began, and, of 

urse. to Dan'l, who found himself for the 
first time sitting in the chaise instead of in 
he saddle twas the deuce’s own torment to 
hold himself still, feel the time slipping 
wav. and not be riding and getting every 
unmce out of the beasts; though, even to his 
6 the rider in front was no fool But at 
Launceston soon after daybreak he met with 
fortune indeed A let of folks had 
n down overnight to Tregarrick to wit 


ness the dav’s sad doings, and there wasn't 
i charse in the town for love nor money 
° 


What do I want with a chaise?"’ said 
loan). for. of course. he was inhis own coun 
try now, and evervbody knew him * For 
the love of Good. give me a horse that'll take 

into Trewarrick before seven and save 
Huyhie’s life! Man, I've got a reprieve! 
Dear lad. is that so?"’ said the landlord 

lf come down, and was standing by 

l door in nightcap and bedgown, “I 
thought. maybe, vou was hurrying to see the 

wtof vour Drether Well, there's but one 


ree Jeft im the stable, and that’s the gray 
ir master sold me two months back; and 
he's a serew, as vou must know gut here's 
the stable kes Kun and take him out your 
f and Cad go with ‘ee 
None knew better than Dan'l that the gray 
iserew But he ran down to the stable, 
tched the beast out, and didn't even wait 


to shift his halter for a bridle, but caught up 
the half of a broken mop handie that lay by 
the stable door, and with no better riding 
thip galloped off bareback down the road 
toward Tregarrick 

Ave. sir, and he almost won his race in 
spite of all. The hands of the town clock 
were clase upon seven as he came galloping 
over the knap of the hill and saw the booths 
below him and sweet stalls and standings— 
for on such days ‘twas as good as a fair in 
Pregarrick—and the crowd under the prison 
wall And there, above them, he could see 
the little open doorway in the wall, and one 
or two black figures there, and the beam 
Just as he saw this the clock struck its first 
nete, and Dan'l still riding like a madman 
let out a seream and waved the paper over 
his head: but the distance was too great 
Seven times the clapper struck and with each 
stroke Dan Tl screamed, still riding and keep 
ing his eves uponthat littl doorway. Buta 
~coond or twe after the last stroke he dropped 
his arm suddenly as if a bullet had gone 
through ot, and sereamed no more. Less 
than a minute after, sir, he pulled up by the 
bridge on the skirt of the crowd and looked 
round him with a strange, silly smile 

Neighbors.’ savs he,‘ ve a-got great 

news for ve We ve ataken Saint Sebastian, 
ind by all accounts the Frenchies Il be drove 
out of Spainin less'n a week.”’ 


°° 


There was silence in Boutigo’s van for a 
fullminute: and then the old woman spoke 
in impatient tone from the corner 
Well, goon, Sam, and tell the finish te 
CCOTTEp RATES 
Is there more to tell?’ IT asked 
Ves, sir savs Sam, leaning forward 
again and tapping my knee verv gently 

there were two men condemned at 
Prevarrick that Assize; and two men put te 
death that morning The first to gowas a 
heep stealer Ten minutes after Dan'l saw 
Hughie. his brother, led forth: and. stood 
there and watched, with the reprieve in his 
hand His wits were gone, and he chit 

ttered all the time about Saint Sebastian.’ 

From The Delectable Duchy By 0 

Published by Macmillan & Co 
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Dainties of the Arctic 


|* SPITE of the latitude and Arctic current, 
Labrador is the home of much that is 
delicious inthe berry world. Even the out 
ny islands furnish the curlew berry and 
the apple in profusion; and upon the main 
land, im the proper month——September—a 
veritable feast awaits one Three varieties 
of blueberries, huckleberries, wild red cur 
rants. having a pungent aromatic flavor, 
unequaled by the cultivated varieties; marsh 
berries. raspberries, tiny white capillaire tea 
bhernes with a flavor likesome rare perfume, 
and having just a faint suggestion of winter 
xreen. squash berries, pear berries, and curlew 
berries. the latter not so grateful as the others, 
muta prime favorite with the Esquimaux, 
whe prefer them to almost any other: and 
istly, the typical Labrador fruit, which 
excepting a few scattering plants in Canada 


itn Newfoundland Is) found I believe 
nowhere else outside of the peninsula—the 
. 4 . ’ tor! , 

gorgeous bake ipopele T hese cover the entire 
e fe ¢ Saint Lawrence to Ungava 
Dheir beautiful geranium like Ie ives struggle 
‘ the 1 the islands, car 
’ it betcrtient teill 
| ? rlast 
i ify 
" br rimson 

; Bass 1] 
y t vellow when 

! t ! 


weetly acid Outing 
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Curiosities of the Bible 
PERSONS, PLACES AND 7//, 


What is the middle chapter in th, 


ler. 
Psalms cxvii 7 
What is the longest chapter in Bible? 
—Psalms cxix 
What is the longest verse in the | ble? 


See Esther viii: g 


Who wore the first bridal veil? Kcbekah 
Genesis xxiv: 64, 65 


Who offered the first: recorded pt 


iwver?— 
Abraham Genesis xvii: 1 


Who was the first to weep?—Hagor in the 
wilderness. Genesis xxi: 16 


Who was the first person to dic 4 y 


. ’ atural 
death ?—Adam. Genesis v: 5. 


Who said, ** Be sure your sin wi]! 


| ‘ find you 
out ''?—Mianes. Numbers xxxii 


ty whom was the first land purchased? 
Abraham. Genesis xxiii: 3, 4, 16, 15 


Who watched a woman's mouth to see if 
she was praying ?—Eli. I Samuel ji 12 


What King feigned insanity in an enemy's 


country ?—David. I Samuel xxi: 12, 13 


What is the shortest song in the Bible 2 — 
The song at the well Numbers xxi> 7. 18 


What food ts declared to have been eaten 


by travelers 7—Angel's Psalms Ix x\ iii 25 


Where in the Bible is the only reference to 
a ferry -boat found 7—See I] Samuel xix. 1s 


What army fled in confusion when none 
pursued ?—Assyrianarmy. II Kings vii: 7-9 

What verse in the Bible contains all the 
letters of the alphabet except ie = 
F-zra vii: 21 


Who was very near being killed for eating 
a little honey ?—Jonathan. I Samuel xiy 
24. 27, 43, 45 


Who was the first to commit suicide, and 
how 7—Saul, by falling on his sword I 
Samuel xxxi: 4 


What is the Bible's list of a lady's ward 
robe ?—Suits of apparel, rings, mantles, etc. 
Isaiah iti: 15, 23 


What is the shortest verse to be found 
in the Old Testament ?—Eber, Peley, Rew 
I Chronicles i: 25. 


Where is the first mention of a library ?— 
The house of the rolls, or books, the King’s 
library. Ezra vi: 1. 


What King is mentioned as haying an iron 
bedstead of great size ?—Og, King of Bashan 
Deuteronomy iii: 11. 


Where in the Bible do we find the mention 
of ** boy "" and ** girl’ in the same verse 
twice ?—In Joel iii: 3. 


What King of Israel was declared by his 
people to be worth ten thousand of them?— 
David. Il Samuel xviii: 3 


Who erected the first monument to the 
memory of the dead ?—Jacob, at the grave of 
Rachel. Genesis xxxvi 20 


Who in speaking of himself said, © Sucha 
dead dog as I am‘ ?—Mephibosheth, son 
of Jonathan. II Samuel sx: 5 


Who hanged himself when he saw his 
advice was not taken ?—Ahithophe!, David's 
counsellor, I] Samuel xvii: 23 


Where is it recorded that a whole army 
Was smitten with blindness?—The Syrian 
army at Dothan. II Kings vi: i> 


Who were the first women who demanded 
* - ' ' 
their rights ?—Mahlah, Noah, Hog!al), Mili ah 
and Tirzah Numbers xxvii: 1. 4 


When and by whom were |! erance 
societies first formed ?—607 B. c., by children 
of Rechab. Jeremiah xxxv° 1. 


What child's mother, father, grind! a 
and uncle died about the same t > — The 
child Ichabod I Samuel iv: 17 


What was the weight of Absalon innua: 


growth of hair?—Two hundred shekels 


weight (six pounds). II Samuc! » 2 
- . . P 11] ot 
Who built a monument in th: idle 
; ' ! < d 
the river, and why ?—Joshua, in Jor on. © 
memorial of God's deliverance. J Iv: 9 
’ ; ; in the 
Who is the only woman ment! n a 
Old Testament whose age 1s g!\' a 
ol 
one hundred and twenty-seven 
Gsemesis XXII I. 
What wicked King, while at ar 
ns ane 
escape, became entangled amony en 
was captured ?—Manassch, King ida 
I] Chronicles xxxiii: 11 
Vhat sentence composed of * 
appears no less than twenty-five t a 
book of the Bible, and forms the s 


of it?—"‘ All is vanity."" Eccles 

After what great battle was it ' 
of Judah were three days | 
spoils of their enemies? Aft 


battle against the Moabites 


Il Chronicles xx: 2 
Quote the exact words 
rT. cole ry the GSerintures ~ 
led int ptu 
in the forefront of the hottest batt 


ve from him, that he may 


lic Il] Samuel xi: 15 








The Moon-Trail 
By George Horton 


: » trail shineth across the sea, 
| ret beth off to a far countree 
of the old romantic moon, 
ng is morning, and midnight noon! 
] vers, away on the bright moon-trail, 
| uppy two with a tiny sail, 
ver waste with stars above, 
1 thing to do but love and love. 


kind moon like a sphere of light 

: . sn tothe rim of the sea cach night, 
er some bark with a happy crew, 
i the world though it brings but two, 


f vers, away on the bright moon-trail ; 
. s are sighing to fill your sail ; 
; re stars beneath and stars above, 

' \ thing to do but love and love. 


rail lighteth the sea of life 
F | | maiden, lover and wife, 
ail down its shimmery way, 
ther, forever and ave. 
: vers, away on the bright moon-trail, 
vy twain with a tiny sail, 
s naught so sweet in Heaven above, 
irth beneath, as to love and love. 
—In Unknown Seas. 


th 


eee 
The Origin of Visiting-Cards 


As [Ss the case in many other instances, we 
A . the invention of cards to the 
( So long ago as the period of the 
’ long Dynasty (618 go7), visiting-cards were 
k ty be in common use in China, and 
that Uso the date of the introduction of 
1! rod silken cords "’ which figure so con- 
ly on the engagement cards of that 

vtry From very ancient times to the 

nt day the Chinese have observed the 
ceremony with regard to the paying 


f t Phe cards which they use for this 
ire very large, and usually of a 
nalt red color, When a Chinaman desires 


rry, his parents intimate that fact to 

the professional “* matchmaker,’’ who there- 
i runs through the list of her visiting 
ntunees, and selects one whom she con- 

i fitting bride for the young man; 

she calls upon the young woman's 

parcuts. armed with the bridegroom's cards, 
viich are inseribed his ancestral name 

md the eyht symbols which denote the date 

rth If the answer is an acceptance 
, of] iit, the bride’s card is sent in return; 
iid the oracles prophesy good con- 


orionas the union, the particulars of the 
; choisoment are written on two large cards, 
t ther with the red cords. 
e 
: The Costliest Bean on Earth 
T! villa bean, the costliest bean on 
HNourishes in) Mexico, chiefly in 


| nd Misantla. It grows wild, and 

and marketed by the natives 

me from the forests the beans 

' t or eleven dollars per thousand. 

ins are dried and cured they are 

«te ecleven dollars per pound, 

quality Last year the vicinity 

! Na alone exported sixty million 

I ire used by druggists and con 
ind are Important in commerce. 


o 


first Use of Punctuation 


that the use of points for pur- 
rrinctuation should be such a 
modern invention. Of the 
used points only the period 

r than the fifteenth century 
is said to have been first 
bout i485, the comma (,) some 
irs later, and the semicolon (;) 
It is difficult tounderstand how 
world dispensed for so many 


: » i08 


h the useful) points, and their 
ie added to the toil of the 
of written documents. When we 
vat curious inversions of mean 
caused by the misplacing of a 
marvel how early authors con 
ipe strange misreadings of their 
hich no points were used. 


) ° 
/nsects that Swallow Fortunes 


\ <Y recent estimates of the loss aris 
rom insect ravages have been made, 

the older estimates are here 

nty-five years ago B. D. Walsh, 


“ist of Ilinois, estimated the 
' irce at from $200,000,000 to 
p per annum Fitch, then from 


jogist, estimated the 


it crop of that State in the 


entom«e 


I t-1 j it S1- 
1 corr ' , ' . 
}, } y it —) 
in ' 
. c i i | } 
ind other rey ! t! 
} <ust in the States of 
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Kansas, Nebraska, lowa and Missouri was 
estimated by Riley, from carefully collected 
data, at $100,000,000. The ravages of the 
cotton-worm in the principal cotton States 
have amounted to a loss of $30,000,000 in 
some years, while for many the average 
annual ioss was not less than $15,000,000. 


° 
The Vanity of Dummy Shoes 


T IS said that a coquettish trick prevails 
among the women at the seaside and 
watering-place hotels in Europe. They have 
extra sets of tiny boots and shoes made, not 
for wear, but to be left outside their bed 
room doors. It seems that foreigners, par 
ticularly Frenchmen, are in the habit) of 
scrutinizing closely the ladies’ boots in the 
corridors of hotels. The furnishing of such 
tiny sets is a recognized part of the boot and 
shoe trade in Paris. It is also said that sim 
ilar sets of very small boots, and shoes, and 
slippers are sold by the big shoe houses of 
Paris to be placed on exhibition with the 
bride’s trousseau. The French bootmakers 
say that the Madrid ladies have the smallest 
feet, the Peruvian and Chilian ladies next 
Ladies from the United States are also 
remarkable for their small feet. Russian 
ladies have heavy, splay feet. In Northern 
Europe the best-shaped feet are those of the 
women of Sweden. In Paris, the Jewesses 
are noted for their small feet, and are very 
particular about their chaussure. German 
women have large, flat feet, and English 
women are noted on the Continent for awk 
wardly-made boots and shoes. Dona Bertha, 
wife of Don Carlos, the Pretender, wears a 
five-and-a-half. Lady Malet, wife of the 
ambassador, has a phenomenally small foot. 


eo 
The Most Extensively Used Food 


ICE is, no doubt, the most extensively 
used article of food the world over 
Hundreds of millions of people chiefly sub 
sist on it, and its consumption is constantly 
increasing. It is the principal diet of at 
least one-third of the human race, forming 
the chief food of the native populations of 
India, China, Japan, Madagascar, many 
parts of Africa, and, in fact, of almost all 
Eastern nations. The Burmese and Siamese 
are the greatest consumers of it. A Malay 
laborer gets through fifty-six pounds 
monthly; a Burmese or Siamese, forty-six 
pounds in the same period. The Eastern 
nations also chiefly obtain their beverages 
from rice, which is the principal grain dis- 
tilled in Siam, Japan and China. Saki, or 
rice beer, is produced in Japan to the extent 
of one hundred and fifty million gallons 
annually. Although rice is such a universal 
article of food, it is not se nourishing as 
wheat or some other grains. More than 
nine-tenths of its substance consists of starch 
and water, forming more fat than muscle 


eo 
The ‘‘Holy Lands’ of All Religions 


HRISTIANS call Palestine the Holy 
Land because it was the birthplace of 

our religion, as well as that of Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, whose birth, ministry and 
death occurred in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
Tothe Mohammedans, Mecca, im Arabia, ts 
the Holy Land, it) being the nativity of 
Mohammed, the saviour of those who believe 
in his docurine. India is the Holy Land of 
the Chinese and other Oriental Buddhists, 
it being the native land of Sakya Muni, the 
supreme Buddha. Elis, one of the several 
divisions of the ancient Peloponnesus, was 
the Mecea and the Jerusalem of the ancient 
Grecks. The temple of Olympus Zeus was 
situated at Elis, and the sacred) festivals 
were held there each vear. With Achata, it 
is at present a part of Greece. The believers 
inthe Sinto religion make annual pilgrim 
ages to Sitsa-Kara, the pillar where their 
supreme ruler last stood while talking to men, 


e 
The Growth of Finger- Nails 


|" HAS been computed that the average 

growth of the finger-nail is one thirts 
second of an inch per week, or a little 
more than an inch and a half per year. The 
growth, however, depends, to a great extent 
upon the rate of nutrition, and during 
periods of sickness or of abstinence it 


re tarded It is understood to yoon faster in 


summer than in winter indo differs for 
different fingers, being most rapid in tl 
middle finger and slowest 1} shessneit 
according to one nvestigator t 
little finger according to anot 
I vit | 
Benha 

x i 
faster tl f tt 
can perce I flerer betw ’ 


EVENING POST 


According to the rate of growth stated, the 
average time taken for each finger nail to grow 
its full length is about four and a half months, 
and at this rate a man of seventy would have 
renewed his nails one hundred and eighty 
sixtimes. Taking the length of each nail 
at half an inch, he would have grown seven 
feet nine inches of nail on each finger, and 
on all his fingers and thumbs an aggregate 
length of seventy seven feet six inches 


° 
Marvels of Hydraulic Motors 


HE effect of the bydrautic motor, which 
is now used forthe purpose of removing 
masses of earth, well nigh passes belief, says 
the Montreal Star. A stream of water issu 
ing from a pipe six inches in diameter, with 
a fall behind it of three hundred and seventy 
five feet, will carry away a solid rock weigh 
ing a ton or more to a distance of fifty or one 
hundred feet. The velocity of the stream is 
terrific, and the column of water projected 
is so solid that, if a crowbar or other heavy 
object be thrust against it, the impinging 
object will be hurled a considerable distance 
By this stream of water a man would be 
instantly killed if he came into contact with 
it, even at a distance of two hundred feet 
At two hundred feet from the nozzle a six 
inch stream, with three hundred and seventy 
five feet fall, projecting momentarily against 
the trunk of a tree, will in a second denude 
it of the heaviest bark as cleanly as if} it had 
been cut with an axe. Whenever such a 
stream is turned against a bank, it cuts and 
burrows it in every direction, hollowing out 
great caves and causing tons of carth to melt 
and fall, and be washed away in the sluices 


oe 


Old Letters 
By Norman Gale 


AST night some yellow letters fell 
From out a scrip TE found by chance ; 

Among them was the silent ghost, 

Phe spirit of my first romances 
And ina faint blue envelope 

A withered rose long lost to dew 
Bore witness of the dashing days 

When love was large and wits were few 


Vet standing there, all worn and gray, 
Phe teardrops quivered in my eves 
Pothink of youth's unshaken front, 
The forehead lifted to the skies ; 
Hlow rough a hill my eager feet 
Flung backward when upon its crest 
I saw the flutter of the lace 
Phe wind awoke on Helen's breast! 


Hlow thornless were the roses then 

When fresh young eyes and lips were kind, 
When Cupid in our porches proved 

Hlow true the tale that Love is blind! 
tut Red-and- White and Poverty 

Would only mate while shone the May. 
Phen came a bag of Golden Crowns 


And jingled Red-and-White away 


Grown old and niggard of romance 
[wince not much at aught askew 
And often ask my favorite cat 
What else had Red-and-White te do? 
And here's the bud that rose and sank 
A crimson island on her breast 
Why should TPburn it? Oneoe again 
Hide, rose, and dream, God send me rest 
Orchard Songs (G4. kb. Putnam's Sons 
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A Beautiful Custom in Crete 


O** of the curious Cretan customs which 
prevail on the eve of every insurrection 
says the Fortnightly Review, is) known as 
adelphopolesis, or fraternization. One of 
its immediate results is the cessation of all 
feuds, enmity and rancor It as carried out 
as follows: A number of individtals choose 
a voung girl, whe mist be pretty ne dith 
cult matter in Crete Phey inform der 
parents of ther intention, and the needful 


consent is never withheld Then a priest 

sent for and teld to began the corenmpony 
He takes a very ny pordle and pouns all the 
men with atom a cirele nn othe centre of 
which the voung girl is placed Phieny the 
lergyman recites anumber of pravers and 
winds up by paving | benecdietion to al 
present Phe moment he promounes thy 
last amen the circle and its centre stand in 
the relation of brothers and sister to eacl 
other to all religious and soctal intents and 
Purposes haach and every one of the males 
is bound on loner nda Cretan knows neo 


more sacred 


thromulheont 


ition to protect that girl 





ife, but nome of them can 


ever take her for hi MA ite She is ined 
remains their sister in the eves of the priest 
and people ter thy rel of deer cas But thes 
must also stand by and succor each other 


and if needs be at the cost of life itself 
oe 


How Worry Affects the Bram 


ODERN ence 4 breuiglit t ydit 
nothing more cur | hte rest thar 
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and the brain being the nutritive centre of 
the body, the other Organs become gradually 
injured, and when some disease of these 
organs, or a combination of them, arises, 
death finally ensues 

Thus does worry kill Insidiously, like 
many another disease it creeps upon the 
brain in the form of a single, constant, never 
lost idea; and, as the dropping of water over 
a period of years will wear a groove in a 
stone, so does worry gradually, impercepti 
bly, but no Jess surely, destroy the brain 
cells that lead all the rest-—that are, so to 
speak, the commanding officers of mental 
power, health and motion 

Worry, to make the theory still stronger, 
is an irritant at certain: points which pro 
duces little harm if it comes at intervals or 
irregularly Occasional worrying of the sys 
tem the brain can cope with, but the iteration 
and reiteration of one idea of a disquieting 
sert the cells of the brain are not prof 
against It is as if the skull were laid bare 
and the surface of the brain struck lightly 
with a hammer every few seconds, with 
mechanical precision, with never asin of a 
stop or the failure of a stroke Just in this 
way does the annoying idea, the maddening 
thought that will not be done away with, 
strike or fall upon certain nerve cells, never 
ceasing, diminishing the vitality of these 
delicate organisms that are so minute that 
they can be seen only under the microscope 


® 
The Resurrection Clock of India 


ACHINERY is a monthly journal pub 
lished at Johannesburg, South Africa 
Ina recent number is an account of a most 
remarkable clock belonging to oa Tlindu 
Prince, which the editor thinks the strangest 
piece of machinery in India Near the dial 
of an ordinary looking clock is a) linge gong 
hung on poles, while underneath, scattered 
on the ground, is a pile of artificial human 
skulls, ribs, legs and arms, the whole mum 
ber of bones inthe pile being equal to the 
number of bones in twelve human skeletons 
When the hands of the clock Indicate the hour 
of one, the number of bones meeded to form 
a complete human skeleton come together 
with a snap; by some mechanical contris 
ance the skeleton springs up, seizes a mallet, 
and, walking up to the gong, strikes one 
blow Phis finished, it returns to the pile 
and again falls to pieces When two 
o'clock, two skeletons yet up, and. strike, 
while at the hours of noon and midnight the 
entire heap springs up in the shape of twelve 
skeletons, and strike, each one after the 
other, a blow on the gong, and then the 
whole dozen fall to pieces as before 


° 


Rounder than Giotto's O 


Me"! newspaper readers, as well as col 
lectors of quaint sayings obscure 
phrases, ete are familiar with the quotation, 
“Rounder than Giotto’s O° Ttoas doubtful, 
however, if avery lange percentage of those 
familiar with the saying kiow anything at 
all concerning its orton Phie  feotbeow ving 
says the Chicayeo Times Herald, is given for 
the benefit of those whe have mever seen the 
explanation on prsot 

(aiotto was a famous paonter, sculptor and 
architect of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century He was asonof a poor shepherd 
bout the ittemtion oof the yreat niaster 
Cimabue, having been attracted te the bray 
by a drawing the lad died made ona fray 
mentof slate, the young artist's fame spread 
rapidly throughout southern  Puurcpe In 
those days it was customary for the Popes te 
send for the noted men of t 


bet realm, tore 
forthe purpose of gratifying them desire te 


see such colebritye than apovthiingy alse 
(siotter wa tien 6 Keep cone ton thee rile Nop 

oner had the young Tirscoan become farionu 
than Pepe eons fin VEIL invited bin te 
blorence When yvouny Gstotte arrived at 
the yates of the Pepe privat yerevuinne 
according: to the ae rit, the groaned Dbialted 
him and aquired concerning: hist 

Phe artist made the niatter pelinnsy, borat thee 
guard was not satished with the oxy ' 
niterrinpting: Csiotte exgel titteor ret r} 
with P know be must be aa hi reer and 
more distinguished looking person t! 
self. and Giotto is a fae povinit 
walk TE would take veut te be oherd 
Finally, upon Geminis evidence of t 
artist skill, the latter tenopreel I ty eda 
perfect Qoin the dust of the put! th J 
fitiyer Any one wl } p © attemes 1} 
feat of drawit 1 four! t 
well kine | ff t | 
te adel that t r! forth ! 
pyites the por f ! 
that mee that t j ' c 
‘> bias Doe { ' ! t 

i al | feet 
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The Testimony of a Straw 
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Slecp, Little Rosebud, Sleep 
hy Alfred Bryant 


7 noon burns soft behind the hill 
: | ittle reomet 


seep 
I beat the pelarttiwe whripep s 
ep, little toseba t 
lis throat os tme m withaia 
lnevet k w before tre da 
1 weretucle shat grieve sa 
Ther x! “i Ia t 
sleep t ; 
I he ‘ ‘ hing f 
s 
Th ! ’ 
; 
1} ‘ 
1 ‘ 
Wi KS} 
Ther ha 
I 
} 
it ‘ ‘ 
€ : 
Ih | 
j 
Iw ‘ 
Iu k ‘ 
it i 
tal ' 
ec} A | 
‘ awo luter Oh ea 
eee 


The Experiment Joyce Made 
/ Velen Loft 


/ 


O YOU kiow mother, I 
what Mary Me Curdys 
weeks Vacatien 
she said she'd be 

foyer Parley 
lazily swung an the hammock 
favorite seat, bung at the 
veraticha Around th 
slender weoodbune 

had begum to Lay ber carne 

It scems to me she “as af the 
work an this is not seo very bard to de, 
mother You put the washing and 

Bemis makes the 

we bave not 


clon't se« 
wants of two 
especially when 
back on cone 

wl ‘ spoke as she 
TPhis, her 
seuith samgde of the 
Clambered oa 
already autumn 
fingers 





prrsts 


on which 


wentoon 
hientase 
ironing 
kitchen tire, and 
had any real visiting company 
since July Seems as af she did’ not know 
how te economize her strength 


out. and 


Truth to tell, Jowee Farley was rather dis 
‘ppemnted te find that the servant, Mary 
MieCurdy, wished to stay in Oakmere two 


1 


mstead of one, and that the woman 


Wet ki 

Who came to help meanwhile could not 
remain the second week This all meant 
werk for her mether and herself, and al 


though Povee had been brought up sensibly 


bya semble mether, and koew how things 
were omade and done. vet ike many another 
pretty buoyant girl of sixteen, she pre ferred 


hammock these delightful 
days te working fora few days inthe kitchen 


Sworn am the 


° 
Are vou net oa) little severe on) poor 
Mary? her mother said, smiling at the ser 
mis Tittle frown on the white brow 


Perhaps Foam admitted Joyvee, ina 


very noomvineed wav, and closing her book 
With Gn unnecessary snap but at seems te 
mye DP ceotbed svatay to ditthe better Mary 
doesn t have to hurry and get her dress 
changed after roasting: over the dinner She 


loosm t have te receive ceremontous callers 


mud tire berself out smiling at them She 
nt expected todo half the things vou do 
rather Sine > a great, strong pork, ane 
! i“ } 4 { i vacation to have a wood 
! than te get rested 
Vou chomt call yourself weak, do vou 
! 1 Photor barley over tas 
t Jovee with ber bright 
‘ rin a thattermmg tests 
' ! ! ! 

Wt father bathed Toam. as 

Mouirs iN is hearty as a trout 
iA", How sand the  Ddooters what 
‘ Ve Mary work for this) coming 
‘ ko bogenning te morrow How much does 


Mary bave three dollars? turning: to bis 


Vite v! revwldled Gsseat te tus Proposition 
Wi Jove ifter ao omoment, ue which 
he seemed to be taking the idea iin’ by de 
yt timay be establishing ao hbad) prees 
dent, but come, PI give vou tive dollars if 
uo will do the week's work See af vou 
it \ how to cconmomize strength 
hive cholhar \ ns oof a share ion the 
v t oO oardently wished for, came inte 
! nel Could she make the sacrifice 
t t It wa ettamly generous 
Whaat vou sav, Jowves inquired her 
! Youcan have the added privilege 
r vour work done. of coming in the 
| ving the castest 
\ iwould mot restrict 
’ tirels 
Wot t tt! { think sarcd the 
‘ \ ] ' 
’ 
ke® h 





In the Children’s World 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 
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Here is a mice, new. crisp five dollar bill 


But vou can't have it now, daughter 

No, but won't you put it where [ can 
look at it for encouragement sometimes ’ 
Put it in the mnside drawer of the desk, where 


Tecan got t now and then. and I promise 
net to take it until T have earned it bestow 
ing a kiss on his forehead 


Bez whirrr’ bang! went the alarm at 


six. and up jumped our little maiden with 

a start What could it mean? Why—oh 

a ‘ ertainilv. and up she got, full of 
cage ss for her new enterprise 

let s see she murmured, as she looked 

ta scrap of paper pinned on the wall, while 

xz short curly hair—such a con 

ior a ser nt shat's for break 

{ ‘ mutfins, cream fish and dough 

nut t t t 
Downstairs «© found Bemis coming in 


with bis hed retilled 


Mornin’. miss. new work fur ve ? 
(Gaetting up early os, Bem How are 
Nirs tem ancl the laos 7 shi asked, as 
she tripped from the table to the pantry 
Polertul Miss then de hesitated 
Ve don't know'’s— ye dont think —perhaps 


vou might want Gal 


over arter 
dinner and clean ver knives and run 
fur ve? He'd be mighty tickled to help the 


1! 


shad) to come 
steps 
is he ca 


purty mt + VE 


Jove breakfast was pronounced good by 
the family, the only trouble bem that) the 
muffins were rather burned on one side, but 
lyetor Farley remarked that, of course, that 


was Bemus’ fault, as he made the fire It 
took more of a omishap than that to subdue 
Joyee, and she cleared the table and washed 
the dishes with a little song oon her lips, 
while Mrs. Farley took charge of the front 
part of the house 

This is the day to sweep the library,” 


she called to Joyee as she went upstairs 
* 


So after the kitchen and dining room were 
swept and dusted, the boiler and kettle filled, 
and the lamps trimmed, Jovee tried an old 
silk handkerchief over her head, and, broom 
in hand, started for the library Her father 
met her in the hall 

‘Give us a kiss, Gypsy Phat headgear 
is really more becoming than the blue lawn 

She found her mother had moved the furni 
ture inte the hall, and was a little sorry to 
think she had aided her 

I wanted to do every single thing,’’ 
her inward comment 


Wats 


After the library, there was her own room 
to care for, then it was time to think about 
dinner She went downstairs where her 


mother sat sewing, and flung herself into a 
big chair to look over the morning paper, 
and she found at really seemed good to sit 
down for a few minutes. 

Phe meals at the Farleys’ being planned 
the day before, Jovee had only the preparing 
to attend to, but she could supplement with 
whatever she wished 

Where your bigs cook book, mother, 
dear? To can never remember how long to 
cook beets and things nothing but 
and those vou leave in until 
as Mary savs laughed she 

We have the cold roast 


y» tatoes 
they are done, 


to day, so vou 
have 


ample time to turn vour attention to 
vegetables said Mrs. Farley, pointing to 
the book on the shelf 


Galahad put in) his) appearance full 


promptly to little, undersized child, whose 
name and two front tecth were the yvreater 
part of him He was as handy about the 
house as oa girl, for, indeed, he had been 
nurse girl to the five vounger boys 

He rubbed the Knives, ran up and down 


cellar, swept) the verandas, hung the towels 
onthe line Tike an adept 
back to her for more he called 
them And he went home with a penny in 
his pocket, the cold mutimns in his basket. and 
aglad spotm his tittle heart, for Jovee had 
asked him to come to morrow 


and came smiling 


‘ haw e.-* on 


e 


It was not until she sat down at her desk 
to her diary that evening, that Jovee looked 
at her wages 

| h i\« 


exclaimed 


mother she 
“that though | did) not actually 
forget myo money, T did mot really tind tim 
to look at it But then T knew it was there! 

Jovee knew what the alarm meant on 
Friday morning, and took affairs 
citediy as she prepared to descend 
vou will make cake for the 
daughter said her mother after 
breakfast Make it simple and light 
Shall T beat the butter and sugar while vou 
are finishing up vour work ? 

No, mother, I want to do evervthing my 
self, and carn my mones 


been sa bis, 


less eX 


“TD Suppose 


Si rable 


However, about noon Mrs) Farlev came 
tt e about the fish for dinner 
i) i, ' er , | itr +} fr 
] ‘ eit 
\ , Vic ( 
k Marv Me rad 
ot trake ! mel ream without 
your mother overseeing it l always want 


a servant who is willing to have me in the 


kitchen,’ patting her daughter's shoulder 

Jovee looked a little ruefully at the fish, 

nicely washed, and at the book on the table 

A little experience Mrs. Farley added 

is worth a score of the best receipts. You 

prepare all the other dishes and watch me 
co this, and we will call it your dinner.”’ 

After all was done that afternoon, and 
Joyce had changed her dress, she went into 
the library, sat down by the desk and opened 
the drawer where her reward lay After 
sitting perfectly still for some minutes think 
iy deep! her the money—she 
suddenly arose, shut the drawer, closed the 
desk and said aloud 

“Ves! it's worth working for.”’ 

Then walking slowly to the veranda she 
threw herself in the hammock and fell fast 
She was awakened by her mother’s 
call to prepare for the sociable. 


eves oon 


asleep 


e 


Saturday morning, after breakfast, Joyce, 
looking from the window, beheld Sarah 
Bemis coming through the back gate with 
Galahad 

“Mother,’’ she called Sarah 
coming for, do you suppose? and Galahad, 


tow? 


what is 


I asked her yesterday said Mrs 
Farley, rather evasively, ‘to come and wash 
up the fthoors She needed the work, and 
besides she added constrainedly, 

there's enough for you to deo, as T want 
extra cooking to day You and IT will do 
that tovether, as Mary and | often do on 
Saturdays.”’ 

Jovee did not say much about the floors 
I think little into her 
mother’s thoughtfulness for her, and on the 
whole, she had rather cook than scrub 

Galahad can chopsome kindlings and fill 

all the wood boxes, and then rake the 
walks said Mrs.) Farley as the two 
appeared, “and Sarah, you can make our 
floors shine 

Such a tempting array of viands as were 
arranged in the pantry that noon! The 
simple Saturday's dinner—a lemon and apple 
pie, cookies, tapioca cream—the clear soup 
and boiled chicken for tomorrow's dinner 

Jovee had stolen in during the baking 
period and bestowed a pat on her wages, 
and whem Amy Ladd came that afternoon to 
take her to drive, she could not refrain from 
telling her the agreement, and how she had 
progresse clan it 

Sunday the sum rose in a cloudless sky 
The September haze onthe distant hills in 
creased their loveliness. There was not a 
touch of autumn to be felt, although it was 
cool, A> perfect) day--Jovee Woke at the 
usual time from habit; then sleepily remem 
bered she had another hour of rest. So 
turning, she was soon again lost in dreams 
Some time later she awoke with a. start 
Noises) downstairs caused her to dress 
hurriedly, As she came into the dining 
room she smelled coffee 

“ Never mind, dear,’ said Mrs. Farley, as 
her daughter came into the kitchen. ‘*There 
is plenty to do You could not) tell when 
your extra allowance was up if) you were 
Now, bring in the baked 


less 


howe \cr, she Saw a 


asleep, could vou ? 
beans and corn cake 

How well mother understood 
good she Doctor Farley gave her a 
hearty kiss as usual, and Joyee soon forgot 
her humiliation in the breakfast talk 


it, and how 
was! 


e 


“My other maid,”’ said Mrs. Farley, as she 
rose from the table, “usually stays at home 
Sunday forenoons, and then, after dinner, has 
the rest of the day out for Sunday-school 
and evening service. Will this plan suit our 
new one??? 

And Jovee did just the necessary things 
and prepared the dinner, then sat down to 
her Sunday school lesson, before her father 
and mother returned from church The 
litthe cloud of the morning was forgotten, and 
the peacefulness of the day filled Jovee with 
i delicious after Surday-school 
she sat in her hammock and read Ben Hur 
And when that night at bedtime she looked 
outoon the quiet river andi at the stars, she 
wondered at herself for being so happy 

But) Monday was) destined to be not 
altogether as peaceful In the first place, 
it rained steadily Then Joyce overslept 
half an hour, making the breakfast and 
all the work behindhand. Although Doctor 
Farley said nothing, he wished) particularly 
to be prompt on) Monday mornings, and. his 
daughter imagined that he was more absorbed 
In his paper and had less to say than usual 
She had planned buckwheat cakes, but those 
had to be given up, and ¢ 
were brought to the rescue 

Beside the regular morning work, the 
sitting room and her room had to be swept 
Jovee went at the duty with a pucker in her 
forchead—a bad thing to commence the weck 
with. Her replies to her mother were rather 
short, though not disre spectful 


quict as 


oatmeal 


yes and 


Lamb chops today. deat Perhaps i 


had 
No, mother, T can do those, they are easy 
enough 
Verv wv came the « Inswe 
] mM! | Iw tive | 
WER 
' 
k 
" S +} 
‘ 
wk draner P tr 


set chairs back with a jerk. 
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blinds to, and when all was don, 


. shut 
door with a slam and came oy): inte = 
kitchen, 

“T am tired of this old place.’ iy. mut 


tered; ‘‘nothing but run up and 
cellar stairs, out into the shed 
dining room, peel potatoes, on 
turnips, put ‘em on, 


own the 
nto the 
ns and 


take ‘em fi, wash 
dishes and pans and spoons. I should think 
the old things would get. tired of bei 
washed three times a day. 6 


I confess I 
if they don’t.”’ do, 


There were tears in the brown 
she brushed them resolutely away 
on preparing for dinner. The chops she had 
seen her mother dip in’ beaten C£Z8 and 
crumbs, and put in the oven to cook. instead 
of on the top of the stove. 

“T never know how long to cook things,” 
she said dejectedly, but she put them jn and 
closed the door emphatically. 

Mrs. Farley came in just as dinner ought 
to have been ready for the table. She stepped 
into the kitchen. It was empty. On the 
floor lay one of her platters in a score of 
pieces. The oven door was open, « pan half 
way out, and in it half a dozen of the dryest 
smokiest, most uneatable chops one ever ing 
A strong odor also warned her the potatoes 
were boiling dry, and she hastened to remoye 
them 

Then Mrs. Farley sought Joyce. She found 
her with her head buried in her hands on the 
desk—the little drawer with her wages in it 
open on her left. Coming softly behind, Mrs. 
Farley put her soft hand on the brown curls. 

“Never mind, pet; it might have been 
so much worse.”’ 

‘Ta-take the money, I-I'm not worth it,” 
came the answer between the sobs 

“Let it be, Joyce,’’ and in a few moments, 
with kind reasoning and counsel, she per- 
suaded her child to raise her head and take 
a less cloudy view of things. 

‘Now, run upstairs,’’ she said at length, 
“and bathe those red before papa 
comes.”’ 

“This is a capital 
Doctor Farley, with seeming unconscious- 
ness, ‘' your clear soup is * just lovely,’ and 
Iam great on chicken bones.”’ 


yes, but 
and went 


eyes 


dinner,’ remarked 


e 


Joyce looked gratefully at her mother 

“TT don’t think I will go to the ‘ Bee’ this 
afternoon,’’ said she later, reluctantly 

“Very well, you would get damp in all 
this rain, and I want company, also.”’ 

There were no more serious mishaps, for- 
tunately, on Tuesday morning. Gur little 
heroine would have been totally disabled had 
the Fates proved as unpropitious as on the 
preceding day. But the sun shone and 
Joyce, after a long night's rest, went about 
her work in her usual spirits, with a song, 

It was after dinner, and she was cutting 
out some biscuits for tea, when she heard 
some one enter the kitchen. 

“Why, Mary McCurdy!"’ she cried the 
next instant, and around Mary's neck went 
the small floury hands and arms, much to 
the detriment of Mary's dress. 

“Get along wid yez, choild, a-spiling the 
beautiful black of me gownd. I stayed away 
as long as iver I could, and now I ain glad 
to be back wid yez.’ 

‘But, father,’ said honest Joyce that 
evening, ‘it hasn’t been a whole week, and 
I'm afraid I really ought not to have it all,” 
with a wistful glance at the bill in his hand 

“You could not help Mary's coming back, 
could you?” 

“<n, not" 


“Then | guess you are entitled to 1 


besides I could never stop to reckon a frac- 
tional amount, so go buy your shar in the 
“White Heron.’ Only tell me one thing, 
daughter, have you learned to « onomize 
your strength?” 

* Don't make sport of me,"’ laughed Jovee, 
coloring; ‘' but PH tell you right her father, 
dear, that it is a lot different doing work 
one day at a time, with mother to help, than 
it is to do it. straight along; and i! | was 
Mary McCurdy, I should strike for five dol- 
lars a week at the very least.”’ 

eee 

Feeding the Big Alligator 
“rs big alligator in) our menegehey 

the old) circus man_ said lidn't 
always take his feed very well. > = 
he wouldn't open his mouth at fou ANE. 
and then we had to resort to stra: a 
gators are very sensitive about a 
When this alligator wouldn't open uth, 
we used to rub the top of his very 
gently. That always made him pm 
he'd throw back his upper jaw lik et : 
door on hinges. Then we'd throw _ 
of beef, maybe five pounds or se sae! a 
throat, and down would come the | ' 
shut again, and he would swall v ye 
In that way we used to give ! ‘> 
twenty-five pounds of beef at a Te 
out much difficulty = 


‘The old alligator was very fc! on 


You might think a fly would be y" dy 
game for a twelve foot alligator a! 
would be tut this old allix if . 
throw his upper jaw back and ¢ 
ipparently Flies would light at 

the alligator’s mouth just U 

would anywhere outdoors 

Wer ibout ao omillios . 
would shut his upper jaw Gow! * 
prsict Soon he dthr rw the 

and set the trap again New Yor 
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h Go Un 
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k — AU DIPENCE sits in a theatre at the 

» production of a new play. Before 
first act is half over people are 

. ‘ving to themselves: ‘* What rub- 

, wuld have told this manager at 

, rehearsal that this) play would 

; , frost.’’ The manager probably 

d re the first act was one-fourth 


the play was a failure, but there 
i r «a moment before the curtain 
a on the first) performance that 
have foretold) with any degree 
; at vty the fate of the play. The man 
. ait » knows it all beforehand is 
- , n theatrical circles. It is one of 
' + remarkable features of theatrical 
+ the fate of a play, no matter to what 
‘ roduction it belongs nor how expe- 
manager may be, can never be 


, fore the curtain has risen on the 
, rmance. If there is anywhere in 
i man who can tell from the 


' fa play whether it is going to be 

r not he had better walk into any 
York theatre and offer his ser- 

ile could find a permanent engage 

it least $50,000 a year, for he would 
worth that to any manager. 


e 


said Joseph Jefferson, ‘‘ before T 
Rip Van Winkle’ I hadn't the 
i how it would go. It has been a 
suceess, but it might have been 
r failure tor all IT could tell before- 


lostor Wadlack, after twenty years’ man. 

1 said he had concluded that no liv- 

i » ould judge whether or not any play 

| would please the public; there was nothing 
todo but ‘try it on.” 

ne recently with Mr. Mansfield) of 

ted and purely accidental hits, he 

i they were delightful, but unexpected 

id be matched with unexpected fail- 

lic had expected to make a great suc 

1) Nero, which he brought out on a 

ile, but the public refused it. He 

It was not that it made no effect on 


the audience, but that it practically drew no 
audience to speak of—even on the first night. 
| uply would not come near it. Some- 


' ther, even the subject didn't seem to 
ttract an loupon Shose few who were there 
the gron dusmer of the character made no 

mat all. 
(ithe othert hand, I made a hit in the 
t expected Way in Castle Sombras. 
\\ carsed that play as a melodrama, I 
the part of a deep, dark villain. My 
mutk as IT came upon the stage, 
to be seriously taken, was greeted 


with loichter. IT was almost dumfounded, 
hut Tot once adapted myself to the situation. 
Iki ' would be fatal to attempi to act that 


‘ly. and, taking my cue from the 
I instantly changed my whole con- 
he character and played it on the 
medy 
blindfolded duel scene, in which 
lures one of the duelists out of 
ind the second duelist out of 
‘ - had rehearsed what we supposed 
linely impressive situation. The 
rected it with roars of laughter. 
ld was simply in tears, suppos- 
© whole production was a failure. 
to her," Oh, no; it’s all right. A 
once is fatal. So long as they 
i success.’ 
you know, at that moment. of 
ion ata hint from the audience 
Whole conception of the char 
really immensely tickled. Of 
tor could never make a change 
spur of the moment, or have 
of mind to do it, if he were not 
perfect in his lines. And it is in 
ke advantage of a sudden emer 
in actor should learn his rdles so 
that he could almost repeat them 
rd in his sleep. 


ham, of Wallack’s, says that when 
\ Emmett in Europe he was play 
h emigrant version of Fritz in 

lt had gone well everywhere else, 
it had nearly passed. Emmett 
all the lines which he had in 
mMergencies, and he hadn't got a 
iy a man in the pit turned to 
and said, * Pat, what the devil is 
to yet through with himself, any 
Vithout losing his presence of 

(tt looked at the man and said 

t. Pat; what's the use of it all, 

That simple remark, for some 

Teason, created a perfect roar 

‘ rt house, and from that moment 
the audience with him and 


lin havorite 


, 


ts exclaimed Charles | 
Wh t's to get those that 





j 


VO n the Ground 
lormance the end of the 
1 } ‘ 

[had written confident that it 


ind that it would cause the 





Lucky Hits on the Stage 


THE FORTUNATE TOUCH OF CHANCE 





ue 


curtain to fall amid shrieks of laughter, passed 
off in dead silence. Before we had left the 
dog town I had written and tried half a dozen 
endings, and not one of them went well until, 
by some unexpected impulse, I changed the 
entrance for one of the characters who comes 
on at that moment from one side of the stage 
tothe other. The curtain went down amid 
shrieks of laughter. But it would be impos 
sible for me to explain to you why that sim 
ple change should have had that effect, for, 
according to my notions, the other entrance 
was the funnier. 

“In A Stranger in New York I have been 
found fault with for dragging in a pathetic 
line in the midst of low comedy surround 
ings. It's the line, ‘I can’t run a flat on the 
income of a two-cent postage stamp.’ That's 
a joke on me, for I meant that line to be very 
funny. It’s curious how impossible it is to 
tell in what way the public is going to take 
your efforts; it} may cry over your jokes 
and laugh at the merry humor of your 
pathetic scenes."’ 

“Tf an opportunity comes to you,’ said 
Francis Wilson, ‘‘stick a pin in it. When 
you have studied a part, you’ve simply got a 
plowed field, and you don’t: know what's 
going to grow up init. At the first perform 
ance of The Goblins, when I came on ina 
suit of armor I accidentally tripped and fell 
Owing to the armor my efforts to get to my 
feet were probably very awkward. Anyhow, 
the audience simply shricked. I believe to 
this day that lucky accident largely helped 
toward the success of the picce 

“In The Devil's Deputy, in the second 
act, To am asked, ‘Do you sing?’ The 
answer in the original was a simple affirma 
tive. But one night IT said, ‘I only live to 
sing.’ The audience laughed. At several 
points during the performance I repeated that 
remark ina perfectly off-hand and haphazard 
way, and each time I did so T got a louder 
laugh. When [I got home that night I sat 
down for an hour thinking out the exact 
points at which I had made that remark, for 
I wanted to pin it fast. I thus secured, by a 
mere momentary impulse, seven new and 
wholly unprepared outbursts of laughter.”’ 


eee 


Earnings of Great Authors 
BUSINESS SIDE OF GENIUS 
By William Mathews 


HENCE came the notion, so consoling 
to dunces, that the passion for and 
pursuit of literature as a calling disqualifies 
a man for business? By many of the “ prac 
tical’? men, so called, of every age, and by 
all the blockheads, a high degree of imagina- 
tive power is looked upon as an infirmity, 
unfitting its possessor for the rough concerns 
of life. A man of genius, savs Mr. Mathews 
in the new monthly called Success, is sup 
posed to be visionary, dreamy, over-enthusi 
astic, and unpractical, ignorant of the proper 
use of money, utterly incompetent to invest 
it safely and profitably, stumbling about the 
world with his head in the clouds, and almost 
needing «a guardian to keep him from insol 
veney and the poorhouse. Yet the biogra 
phies of literary men, during the last hundred 
years, show that, as a class, they manifest in 
their private affairs a business tact and 
energy, a practical knowledge, and a thrift 
fully equal to that of men in other callings, 
and often superior to that of the double 
chinned wiseacres who underrate them 


e 


Voltaire, the most potent and famous liter 
ary man of the eightec nth century, gave Lut a 
fraction of his time to business, yet few men 
who have devoted all their energies to it have 
shown a greater capacity for financial pur 
suits. At fifty years of age he had acquired 
an income of $50,000 a year—-equal, prob 
ably, to Slo 000 to clay The bulk of his 
fortune was gained by shrewd commercial 
speculations, such as) the commerce with 
Cadiz and the trathe in Barbary corn. He 
also acquired an interest: ina contract: for 
provisioning the French army in Italy, dur 
ing the Italian war of 1733, from which he 
realized a profit of $150,000. His subsequent 
investments were so profitable, ino annuities 
loans and mortgages, that he lived and died 
an eminently rich man, and was altogether 
independent of the profits of his voluminous 
writings (seventy octavo volumes), of the 
proceeds of which he appears always to have 
been careless. ‘‘ In France,’’ said he 
“every man must be anvil or hammer, and I 
was born the latter It is a signal proof of 
Voltaire’s financia!] sayacity that, in his fiers 
youth, with all his eagerness for acquisition 


he never for a moment was the dupe, as halt 
of his countrymen were, of Law puaper 
system or of his Mississippi bubbl Has 


vou really all gone mad in Par 
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babe in business, had, in fact, a keen eve for 
“the main chance’’ and retired early to his 
native place with a fortune of $35,000, a sum 
equal to more than four times that amount 
today. Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, was in early life a soldier, and after 
ward a successful commissioner of customs 
and inspector of woods and crown lands 
Milton, during the Commonwealth, was 
secretary toe the Council of State, and mani 
fested the highest energy in discharging the 
duties of that office. Spenser, who lived in 
his leisure hours ina fairy land, was secretary 
to the Lord Deputy of Treland, and was 
shrewd and successful in the management of 
affairs. “° Paper sparing '’ Pope won wealth 
by his pen, and was thrifty te penuriousness 
Izaak Walton was a successful linen draper 
in Londen, and Samuel Richardson sold in 
his front shopthe novels which he wrote in his 
back shop in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street 

Did not Wordsworth as a distributor of 
stamps, and Sir Walter Scott as clerk to the 
Court of Sessions, unite a genius for poetry 
with punctual and practical habits as men of 
business? Did net that) profound thinker, 
John Stuart Mill, retire from the Examiner's 
department of the East India Company with 
the admiration of his colleagues for the signal 
ability with which he had conducted the 
business of the department? 


@ 


Were not: Ricardo, the expounder of a new 
theory im pelitical economy; Roscoe, the 
biographe rofthe Medici »; Rogers, the poct of 
Italy and Memory; Grote, the profoundest 
historian of Greece, and Samuel Bailey, of 
Shetheld, author of the thought provoking 
Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions, and other works on political econ 
omy, ethies and literature —all distinguished 
as bankers, net less than in literature? Was 
not Horace Smith, the poet and novelist, 
author of the Address to the Mummy in 
Belzoni’s Exhibition, and = the exquisite 
Hymn te the Flowers °° The only truly gen 
erous person To ever knew,’ says Shelley, 
“who had money to be generous with''—was 
he not a successful stock jobber? It must be 
confessed that ino one of his dealings with 
those men whe are said to drink their wine 
out of authors’ skulls he was preeminently 
unpractical, judged by the standard of the 
money-grubber of today. When Colburn, 
the celebrated London publisher, had agreed 
to give him twenty five hundred dollars for 
the first novel he wrote, and had announced 
its appearance, a common friend, who looked 
over the manuscript, expressed an unfavor 
able opinion of it, upon which the author 
threw it into the fire and wrote Brambletye 
House instead. Yet he lost nothing by this 
Nobie act, for upow the unexpected success of 
that novel Colburn subsequently presented 
him with tive hundred dollars. 


e 


kebenezer klliett, the vigorous lyrist) of 
Shetheld, was a successful bar iron merchant 
Barry Cornwall’ was an able barrister and 
commissioner in lunacy Niebuhr, who 
revolutionized the carly Roman history, was 
a mest suceessful man of business, as he 
showed when chosen by the government of 
Denmark to manage that nation’s finances 
and afterward when made a joint director of 
the Bank of Berlin julwer, whe has written 
a wise and eminently practical essay on The 
Management of Money (in his Caxtoniana) 
Dickens; Anthony Trollope, who carned 
S 300,000 by his pen: Samuel Warren, author 
of Ten Thousand a Year, and a brilliant work 
on the study of Liaw, all showed their ability 
not only te carn money, but to invest and to 
spe nel it wisely 

Tennyson was seo far from betraying any 
lack of capacity for business that he drove 
always a pretty hard bargain with his pub 
lisher, Ino eur own country, Cooper, the 
novelist, Bryant, the poot, and editor and pub 
lisher of the New York Evening Post 
Bancroft, Motley Pheolavae Prescott, Park 


man, the Careyvs Nlice and Phebe ined 
seores of other authors whe might be nanied 
have shown themselves abundantly able, met 


only te-carm monmev, but to take care of ther 
earnings Ralph Waldo hoimerseon that 
Vankee Greek, a cross between Franklin and 
Plate, once declared the attempt to drive 
along the plane of the ccliptic with one horse 
of the heavens and one of the earth, to be the 
tragedy of gemius. ending only in-discord, and 
ruin, and downfall to chariot and chartoteer 
Yet he himself seems to have performed 


that feat  stccessfulls In bis botasiane 
transactions he rivaled Mayor Whittington 
and bis cat getting treble pay for his essay 
first as leetures, then as articles in the 


Atlantic, and tinally as books 
eee 
Prize Definitions of Home 


A PRIZE was offered recently by a paper 
for the best answer to the questiot 
What is home ? Ie 
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Strange Race with a Maniac 
THE END OF AN ADLENTURI 


AVE you ever been so seared that you 
dried up inside, se seared that you 
couldn't utter a word. that your skin burned 
that your heart stopped you choked, and 
your hair crept over your scalp? Ah, that's 
what itis to be really frightened And you 
don't get over ittina day, either 
That's what the quiet) litthe man said 
We had been talking of the sensations of a 
man when he is attacked by a footpad or 
when he awakes to find a burglar in) his 
room. The sensations of the coward were 
also discussed, and the exquisite pleasure 
of fear, as described by Robert | Louis 
Stevenson in’ The Suicide Club, was lightly 
considered by those present. 


“Were you ever so frightened ?"' some one 
asked the long, thin man 

“Twas, and T have never fully recovered 
from it,’ he answered. “Tt was a curious 
experience, and, although it was, in a meas 
ure, ludicrous, it had an awful terror for me 
I lived in the country, a few miles from a 
town in Kentucky, and a mile beyond the 
asylum for the insane To owas in beursinn 
in the town, and used to walk back and forth 
between my house and my store for exercise 
Thad moved from the town for that purpose 
Thad to pass the asylum night and morning 
by a path that followed the high stone wall 
that inclosed the asylum grounds 

“One of the most violent and dangerous 
inmates of the asylum was a lawyer of the 
name of Birch —a powerful man physically 


and hopelessly insane He had a mania fer 
tearing his clothes from his body, and would 
rend the stoutest cloth into shreds In hits 


attempts to escape he had gnawed te pieces 
with his teeth the window sill of his cell 
much as a horse pnaws his manger But he 
had never managed to escape, and, although 
we inthe town heard of bis desperation, ne 
one feared that he would ever get out 


“One evening about dusk [Po owoas trudging 
along the path beside the asylum wall on my 
way home to supper The excreise had 
warmed me up, for Twas chilly, and) Twas 
feeling cheerful, To whistled as To went 
Suddenly To heard ao ratthe im the bare 
branches of a tree that) grew inside the 
asylum grounds and hung over the wall 1 
was startled and looked up. Above me oon 
the wall was a white, ghostly figure The 
next instant it came hurling down through 
the air toward me TP saw that at was a 
naked mnanob huge proportions In terror I 
turned and ran By the time the naked man 
had gathered himself after alighting, [Twas 
twenty five feet up the path, running like a 
seared coyote 

“As soon as | could) gather my senses I 
knew that it was Bireh. that he had torn his 
clothes off and had escaped Pknew of bis 
violence and desperation, and that if he 
caught me he would strangle me with one 
twist of his hand, and then——-but the thought 
spurred me to additional effort, amd Doran 
with such speed as Po never thought myself 
capable of A few months of walking had 
hardened me so that Twas in good condition 
but Twas hampered by my overcoat 

As Toran P could hear behind me the pat 
patoof the mantae’s bare feet on the hard 
path Hewas gaining on ome very slowly 
P tried) to estimate low soom te would cateh 
up with me it he comtinued to so pean I 
was becoming winded, and omy efforts te 
relieve myself of my overcoat lost mie about 
three feet 

J could hear the heavy breathing of the 


mianiae ane the occasional yvoashing of | 
teeth It was awful Wee decned  Desnage ! 
passed the asylum goround med were 
running, tm the uneven read lous head J 
ould see the Jight ity thre worden. of 
Jievtase My vrounds were irrotunededd | ‘ 
high stone wall, ro whol there wa i 
If f could reach this and geet through Dos 
be able to leave my pursuer fora f 
ments on the outside until Teould get 

° 

1 could hear the pranitinns of the man 
coming nearer and nearer Corce Po lewrked 
hastily over my hrottheler if fret ¢ ' 
five feet away and od ywlaringy ¢ 
Cpen. geapeny prrctath terrified) nye oo that I 
nearly fell I ' rapid eres Dany 
hausted J ocloubted af Do cele re hf 
dloor im the footie it! 

Phve pouritas how t | 
pea tie J diel foe t} breath of t ! 
Srasees conn ot ! b rit rank 
“a ; 4 ! | 1 | t 
pected t ‘| ! ' 
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ill | | farther I tl 
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The Rise 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
lit) the poorest man in the world 
ter clay? The prmerest man TP kteoew 
is the man who ha reothing bent 
money nothing else in the world 





but money only mrones 


As told in the New York Plerald, it was a 
| anil 


man with wom gray ha imo oirenm gray 
mrytistiae fee 4 ’ r he thy word anc he 
tepreate 1 thre ast «cone witl ‘ t I hye 
man whe spoke tas emdawed tt | ersity 
of ©) we with millions upon on of 
har He John DP) Rockefeller, whe on 
»orecent nivght addressed ao young mens 
Phitete New York 
Mr ft he fe rheldind hamds a cheap 
kee the ‘ s backed account ! k 
| ' ecdyet he wid MIy first 
trait 4 mn keeping a iedger 
It tthe t hen tl mt pectacd my 
i nity not first t yet oa 
! tiny It Wal 4 overt boar try 
4 nl | it " } | ’ ’ | wy f 
{ f tl r tl! " kept riine ne 
unit I awakened t next morn 
| | t! i ints PE keptan tl ! 
! set t ! lia of © ret I 
1 f ' ] kept itt ' t 
forty t ' In phiet 
| 
"'? ‘ \ Ce tas | ‘ ti 
i t ! yer \ I | ‘ ; ta 
{ , t} tt Lcvcoh 
e 
Mir Rocket t hands trembled he 
turtecdd tl ' 


© pag of the Tittle veluime w hh 
hye had taken fr n i bay euvelope nl 
siecle pun ket 


Iowas teiportant teome tee te pourtieuhar 


at that tre abeout ilemms of rece yet amed al 
barsenie nts he combined eo tee | 
yout meen cate abbe aweful IT te lieve ito i 


religious duty te get all the momey you can 
vet oat fairly. reliprousty and leonmesthy ined 
ypive away all you can TL would mot) care te 
let you read this book My children) read 
to and sand that TP didnot spell toothbrush 
correctly I haven't seen this bewok for 
twenty five years Vou couldn't pet rt) from 
me for all the modern ledgers in New York 
apd what they all would bring on 

It reports what To reeemed and paar cut 
for several vears Hlere is an item 
l tie f mi Decet ov 2, tes Tor ‘ v 

And DT dived within miy tncenne hut of 
that TP pard my washerwoman, and the lads 
with whom DP boarded, amd DT saved a littl 
veh pout at caweav, 

Psee that Po patrd an the Sunday scheol 


every Sunday one cent It was all Po had te 


pine Tobia a large imerease im revenue the 
ext Vour It was imereased twenty five 
dollars aomenth  Dowas as independent an 
these days as Mr Astor But when To get 
that imerease TP felt geualty I] felt Tike a 
erin like 1 capitalist We had 1 
trusts net ipitalists am those chavs IT remem 
ber the clothes DP bought Podida’t) patron 
tw fast ratele tf ' 1] tenight mv clothes 
froma a clreape elothaer The clothes were 
doand suchas Po could) pay for Let me 
KIN Verh il \ word of advice Always 
e within vour mean 
° 


Cur ty prompted Mr Rockefeller here 


tooask all those te raise them hands whe had 
come to New York from the country Nime 
tenths af ¢} vetiny mon rarsed their hands 
to tl ‘ | mure of th peaker 

City bie Vt had tl triple We 

“ freorma the nites ! and 

Pwo TPdiacl a taulk with a inpenter 
Who was 4 { mak c barihling comfort 
tnt moWere poimgy te cop There 
Werte ft , | vhich he «¢ lL with 
Wistert A tl anips ow i t « n 
mn bye i | ! 1 othe tie vt thar 1 
l veal twos} lhe Waa il ‘ vo te 
‘ ew an Sser Dhrat be ape seal at 
‘ ‘ | ’ ' ' i } il “ ala that 
! © ft heart rat ps fa anprerta the 
rout 


Phis seemed ithord Mr Rockefeller 
PEuteteites attitascre nt 
Why | iit the carpenter 


ewes 
tronmomade me think of my own experiences 
when sleeping under the rot 1} krow thruat 
Pheard the rain fall, and when DP looked up 
I comadel seo the s! tie les atl Th cathe place 
‘- crack, through which the skv wa 
\ ! It was pretty hot ther nosummer 
} t | yy ferret in t ry thre s} ‘ 
1 1) x of Wa letter that rt f 
CAP ‘ i omy head ! at adn 
| t tc t tio f a number 
fel that IT kmow in this cits 
| ‘ } \ nity ‘ ‘ } t those 
\ ‘ 
! t try 
, ! i 
\ ‘ 
t 5 1 l wiv« ts as ‘ t 


of a Millionaire 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER'S EARLY STRUGGLES 
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coun Know just what ‘vou receive and 
how you spend it. Write down just what 


you do with it, and don’t be ashamed to let 
your fathers and mothers sce what vou have 
written down 

In a vear or two FT managed to save 


nearly one thousand dollars Here is an 
item as te clothes My clothing from 
November. 1365. toe November, 1556, cost me 
just nine dellars and mine cents Here us 
one bit of extravagance which had quite 
escaped my memory: ‘Pair of fur gloves 
two dollars Here are other items 
Mutter 
(,iven away § 
M nary ca November 
WMonisterial st ¢ ‘ 
Night Seo te 

whescl 
i'r tt i ‘ 

Powas living in Cleveland then, and I 
must have felt rry for New York Her 
imoitem } | nt \l n tu 

‘ tit 


S ha 1 called the Macedonian I 
bseribedd te that There was a venera 
teacher of 4 cla to tchman md a 
; it Bal ticle nt He wn for twenty 

i - 
All tl litthe things helped me to 
‘ tite nyprathy with manv undertaking 
Poth relivn arveh polsilanathireopere My «4 
nos that ne man can trust himself te wait 
until be tha cumulated a great) fertur 
before he ais charitable He must give 


away Some motey continually 
eee 
How I was Made a Kuight 
44i FIRST TEP IN NORILTTY 


By Surv KRuhard Jane F.R.G.S 





“TY ROM time immemorial sovereirgns «f 
* bngland have been accustomed t 
’ receive inte ther presence certain 
a of their subjects who have rendered 
more or Jess distinguished publie service 
forthe purpose of conferring the ancient and 
honorable order of knighthood upon them 

Ido not remember ever scemmy any detarled 
account oof this ceremony, and so, by the fayer 
ofthe editer of Chambers’s Journal, Dam per 
mitted to pine an account of my own exper 
ences at Windser, premising that) it) was 
written ortginmally fer the benefit) of om 
vrandebildren 

very one knows that the intimation of the 
mitended honor usually comes from the Prime 
Minister, who briefly states the grounds upen 
Which itis proposed to confer it. | In my cas 
Lord Rosebery was good enough to imdreate 
the services T had rendered the cause of art 
education in Birmingham as a reason why I 
should accept the distinetion 

Il Wing accepted it, | recenved an int 
tion from othe Elome Secretary that Tw 
expected at Windser on the eighteenth et 
July, aSaqg, bw the one o'clock train fr ' 
Paddington, and that specml carn 


~ 


mes h 
been reserved for the use of those whe. Ink 
myself, were gory down to be knighted 
Arriving at Paddington in good time DP tek 
the Windser train 

At Windsor Station we found = earr 


muting us. and were soon om our wav to thy 


Castle being set down at apr 
entrance Phere was no one te recerve us 
indo ne respomse te the bell putlimg, sew 
ventured to open the door, and enters 

vited, still mo ome came tou pwe alivest 
ourselves of our overceats and | 

Prec arte quit it home until we should bx 
covered i" ntly avery time specime: 
thre yenthoman’s ventleman came ra 

down a starease, saving. ina rather | w 
manner Csentlemen, gentlemen, tl 

the wav in But we were im, and ' 
offer te go out agar, so he took us along 
gallery te anether entrance hall, wher ‘ 


left bats, ets Phen we were taken thr 
ome more galleries, inoone of which I 
Derd Reseberv, to whem DT had pres 


boon ntrenduced After a littl chat J] 
amused Lord Rosebery by tellimg hrm that 
mv daughter id informed ome that I 


h 
Temi al dd her of the lomuest hay bene itine I 
t kmiuht' You know. I 
net tal He said it was very good, and at 
the same tims verv bad of her 


was the shortes 


e 


Presently we were summoned 


Which was Lid in ome of the galleries 


It was averve 


gwith an ex t 
moe pudding and ¢ ert A gent . 
ting next n had evidently formed extr 
vant leas fwhat Roval gray " 
for } said. in < what x ’ 
that } vrow better atl 

After } . 
‘ 
‘ 

' 

Was te prepare 1} for it 


Her Majesty being now ready to receive 
us, we were ushered into her presence one at 
a time My turn was the twelfth, hence om 
of my friends has dubbed me Twelfth 
Knight The eqquerry took me to the door of 
the apartment ind then left me It was a 
lofty room, but net very large, being perhaps 
forty feet long and of a corresponding width 
The Queen was seated on a very low seat at 
the end of the apartme nt Opposite the door 
tehind her the ladies-in waiting were 
uranged in a semi-circle, some of the pfin 
cesses being on her left, and the lords-in 
waiting and Duke of York on her right hand 


* 


On entering I made my best bow, and, 
wivancing a few steps, stopped, and bowed 
iain, when I was introduced to Her Majesty 
my name being wrongly pronounced 
inother bow on closely approaching her, and 
then dropping on my left knee, 1 extended 
the right hand, back uppermost—for the 
Queen has a great objection to motst palms 
The Queen then laid her right hand—a very 

np one -upon mine, and I kissed it 
Then she took a sword—dreadful moment ' 


See : 
bit ‘ ee 


ind smote me—ever so gently—on my left 
shoulder. saving in very low, sweet, and seft 
tones Rise, Sir, Richard,’ and I became 
dubbed knight, but not a belted one, as mow 
s knights have to find their own belts 
Then came a very difficult part of the cere 
’ \ I had, to retire from the presences 
backward Now, TP had always been going 
forwar luring mw previous lif and was 
mma hat doubtful as to how I should pet 
form this retrograde movement I remen 
lere«d tt fate of the Mavor of Truro, whe 
having presented an address to the Queen on 
Panar er vacht in Falmouth Harbor, walke 
! k rd into the sea. However, I steps | 
back a pace, and, having steadied mvself 
leewed, then another half a dozen paces 
hewing again, and after repeating the opera 
tiem omee more, to my great relief, found 
myself at the door The wearing of court 


i kindly 
wranywement, as it docs not become persons 
f short stature: and in case of jllness or 

bility te ve personal attendance trom 
patents of knighthood 
‘ sued Ihave alluded to the case of the 
Maver of Truro, who fell into the water while 
walking backward from the Queen's pres 
en in that same occasion the Mavor of 


elress oon such occasions 1s optional 


rN it? ent cause, 


Falmouth, who was a Quaker, waited upon 
Her Majesty to read the humble address of 
the Corporation, but on arriving found he 


had omitted to bring it 


' 
Profiting by the sad 
experience of THis Worship of Truro, thi 
briend, whe had conscientious objections to 
water baptism, especially by total immer 
stem. tek the liberty of retreating sideways 
te the amusement of the Queen and her 
I must not forget to add that a 
gentioman who had been knighted a few 
vears previously told me he got into trouble 
woth Hler Majesty by prematurely rising from 
hos knee, the Queen saving, as he thought 
rather sternly lobo not be in such haste! 


attemelants 


eee 
Crossed the Atlantic to Dine 
/ John FF Coirle 


= Pris de Joinville, son of Lewis 
i 
! ‘ 


lip} then * King of the Frenet 

isstyvled. visited this country tn 1836 
He was nominally in command of a Frene! 
frivat which landed him at Norfolk 


Virgima, whence he went to Washington 
After a verv brief stav at the National 


capital he visited General Mason at 
Analestam Island, Georgetown, DD C.. and 
eomveved to himthe kind remembrance of 
King Loews Philippe. who, when anextle and 
. \ a. was the guest of General 
Nii by whom he had been mest 
! rtamned Later th Pr 
r t \\ nyeton and ca 1 wp 
Is t\ Kuren, who received him most 
ted him to dine next day 
I \ \ Mansion The Pr 1 
x tot Chevalier de Barcourt, thes 
\ ter from Prance to the United States 
er ‘ 1 reot accept nor personall 
the proftercd courtesy, but departed 
for New Vork te embark for France. | wing 
1 French Minister at our ‘ ipital tro 
mak S eNCUSES Upon reaching Brest the 
I’r eftthis ship and hastened to Paris to 
pay tus respects to the King. Louis Philipy 
t on nquircd if he had seen and dined 


with President Van Buren, and when Prine: 


i 1 , 11 .,! Ih 
‘ } \ e told him that h: had not accepted 
t Presidents invitation to dinner the King 
Was furthers He would hear no explanation 
' . ‘ . } } } 

t ~ isevere reprimand te his 
sot it percmpteriiv ordered him to return 
. . 1 . ‘ 

? hh Stites ! F tl Teepe?’ 
le nak t tr | 
. the ft t pt an invitation to dinner 

‘ : 1 ’ 

i ] it on tl Ir t I 
} 1 } 

! | Voss yt ‘ wi i 

N ‘ rT. « fr ~ et 
H b Fr i react 
44 
\\ \ — Gas 

ro 
\ | 
if 

44 
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There was a grand public reception in the 
evening given in honor of the Prin-. 

De Joinville subsequently visit. iMry 
juren at Kinderhook, New Yor} and = 
made the amende honorable to th, Satisf = 
tion of the King During Mr By heaanl 
idministration De Joinville again visited 
Washington, where he was most ordially 
welcomed, and in 1861, with me a 
patriots, he revisited America, and s, rved « 
the staff of General McClellan. commander 
of the Army of the Potomac. Th: rince was 
popular in military and social! Circles 
despite his blunder upon the cecasion of his 
first v isitto our country. This was set down 
to his youth and inexperience, and these, in 
addition to the amends he so amply made 
brought him full forgiveness ; 


Black Art at the Dinner-Table 


LTHOUGH the culinary art has in the 
last twenty years made rapid strides 

till there is a certain sameness about dinner 
parties which, to the habitual diner out 
comes but little short of dull monotony, eays 
the London Sun. Now and again however 


one comes across a hostess whose 


a imagi 
nation, or eccentricity, is the means of pro 
viding a meal for her guests upon lines other 
than those upon which the ordinary dinner 
is given Such a one was a lady who lived 
in the neighborhood of Kensington, and who 
every year gave what she termed a memorial 
dinner, on the anniversary of her husband's 
death 


in which the dinner was 





given 
was draped for the occasion in mauve and 
black. no other colors being visible. The 
tablecloth was likewise of mauve. silk 
while the only floral decorations in use wer 
Vlerjets The 1 adv guests arrays d in either 
black or mauve dresses! the footmen were 
dressed in black plush breeches, mauve silk 
stockings and black coats. mn dinner being 
announced the hostess took the head of the 
table, but on cither side of her, seated upon 
two stools, sat two black poodle dogs, excel 
lently clipped after the approved French 
fashion, and with mauve-colored ribbon 
bows on their heads These two dogs had 
been great pets of the lady's husband during 
his lifetime, and it was for this reason that 
they were allowed a seat among the guests 
at the dinner-table. The menu was remark 
able for the absence of any color in the 
viands, save mauve, the rest being either 
black or white) Thus the soup was white, 
likewise the fish and entrées. As regards 
game, the lady got over the difficulty, or at 
least met it half way, by providing black 
cock The sweets were either mauve-colored 
or white. while at the end of the dinner 
black coffee was served 





Mrs. B., of Evanston, 
Illinois, writes: ‘* Thank 
you for check. This work 
has made our Church 
Building Fund steadily. 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., of Chicago, 
says: ‘Accept thanks for 
check for $250—for prize 
offer.”’ 


Our agents are making more 
money than ever. We psy 4 
good comunission for every sub- 
scriber secured, and then ¢« 
extra prizes (as high as a thou- 
sand dollars for the largest cud - 
Send for terms. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


THE Lapies' HoME Journal 








My father had A SEVERE 4A! 
EUVURISY. His physician tren a 
the skill at his cerunand I 5 
teadily worse. Javne @EApectol CRDS 
him to hisusual health THEO. & sai 


Stewart, Minnesota, Oct. 15. 1995. 
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Beware of Ointments fur Cats 
contain Mercury — 


ws mercury will surely dest < 
«m anal « Ip t ‘ derany t : 
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